





















































From the Dublin University Magazine. 


COLDSMITH AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS.* 


A conrrovexsy of no great importance has 
been occasioned by Mr. Forster's ‘‘ Life and Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Goldsmith.”’ In 1837, Mr. 
Prior, who had, for several years before, been oc- 
cupied in collecting materials for the life of Gold- 
smith, published what Mr. Forster justly calls his 
most careful biography of the poet. He, about 
the same time, edited his ‘* Miscellaneous Works,” 
incorporating with the old collection much matter 
gleaned from the reviews and magazines with 
which Goldsmith was connected ; notices of books 
and essays, which had either been overlooked by 
former editors, or regarded as undeserving a place 
among his more permanent works. This task 
was performed diligently, and with great love of 
the subject in which he was engaged, by Mr. 
Prior, and both his books are of exceeding value. 
Of these books Mr. Forster has made considerable 
use, and they must have, in some respects, 
abridged his labor, when he undertook his own 
work. This, for the most part, is often enough 
acknowledged by Mr. Forster, and, to say the 
truth, we are by no means sure that had Mr. Pri- 
or’s work never existed, Mr. Forster’s work would 
have been materially different from what it is. 
The character of Goldsmith, as deduced by Mr. 
Forster, from all existing materials, including those 
which the diligence of Mr. Prior has added to 
those previously accessible to all, is not essentially 
different from the view taken of it by Scott, by 
Campbell, and by a writer who, had life been 
spared, would have ranked as an authority on such 
subjects with either Scott or Campbell—the late 
Professor Butler,t—all of whose essays on the 
life and genius of Goldsmith were published before 
the appearance of Mr. Prior’s book. Minute ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy, in such a view of the sub- 
ject as Forster takes, is of but little comparative 
moment. He has adopted—perhaps sometimes 
silently—Mr. Prior’s correction of some name of 
place or date, and he has—silently—corrected Mr. 
Prior's mistakes—the matters being, for his pur- 
poses, almost indifferent, and in our mind, to say 
the truth, of small account. He has—which Mr. 
Prior seems unreasonably angry with—transcribed 
Mr. Prior's transcripts, instead of transcribing from 
the old books which are in every library—and this 
without, in all cases, referring to Mr. Prior. 
We protest we cannot understand the meaning of 
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this complaint. Our edition of Goldsmith’s Works 
we are sorry to say is not Prior’s, which we have 
no doubt is the best, but it professes to give mat- 
ter not in former editions. Are we, when we 
wish to make use of a passage of Goldsmith for 
any purpose, to examine whether it has been for 
the first time printed in the volume before us, or 
not? Has the person, whose claim on public 
gratitude is the having rendered more easily acces- 
sible a passage of a great author that but for him 
would lie unknown in the dust of libraries, a right 
to deprive the public of all use of that which he 
has rendered accessible’ Has Forster used any- 
thing that it was unfeir to use, in these labors of 
Mr. Prior? Has there been any ungenerous con- 
cealment of the merits of a former laborer in the 
same field, as far as their field of occupation is the 
same! If it were true, as Mr. Prior says, that 
there is no fact in Mr. Forster's book which is not 
also in his, is not this of but littlke moment when 
the question is not as to the facts themselves, but 
as to the view taken of them? A little examina- 
tion would leave a good many of these facts in 
rather a shattered condition; and, as far as Mr. 
Forster's work is concerned, we really think it 
would be, in every respect, improved by the omis- 
sion of several of them, to which, whatever be the 
test applied, we think a little examination will 
show he has given too easy credence. The dis- 
putes as to Goldsmith's birth-place have been re- 
moved by a reference to the family Bible, which 
determines it to have been at Pallas, in the county 
of Longford. In three lives of Goldsmith, pub- 
lished before Mr. Prior's, that are on our shelves, 
Pallas is stated to be his birth-place. It was stat- 
ed also on his monument in Westminster Abbey. 
This was thought to have been disproved, and 
other places were successively assigned, on what 
seemed sufficient authority. Mr. Forster states 
the fact as it truly was; but we think that, as it 
had been a matter of dispute, and as without the 
evidence which Mr. Prior was, we believe, the 
first to produce, it would have been impossible for 
any person to decide between the conflicting claims, 
it was scarcely reasonable not to have stated that 
the point was fixed beyond controversy by Mr. 
Prior. ‘The inscription on his monument misstates 
the year of his birth. Biographers who lived be- 
fore Mr. Prior stated the true date, but to Mr. 
Prioz is due the merit of establishing it; and, 
were it of much importance, we think a foot-note, 
indicating this, ought to have been given; but, 
through Mr. Forster’s beautifully-printed volume, 
no one foot-note occurs; and we almost fall out 
with a symmetry which interferes with convenience 
to such an extent, as to deprive author and readers 
of what, to both author and readers, is calculated 
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to present a great advantage. In this controversy, 
which has extended to several lengthy letters, that 
have been published in the weekly literary journals, 
we differ from both the combatants. Forster’s use 
of Mr. Prior's work we think perfectly fair—but 
we think it ought to have been more distinctly 
stated than it is—as for instance, in the case which 
we have mentioned. We feel that there ought to 
have been words of the very strongest acknowl- 
edgment of a debt to Mr. Prior, which not only 
Forster, but every man who shall ever write on 
the subject of Goldsmith, must be contented to owe 
to a biographer, whose researches have led him to 
every accessible source of information, at a time 
when they were still accessible. On the other 
hand, we cannot agree with Mr. Prior in thinking 
that Mr. Forster, or any other writer, is precluded 
from a statement of the facts of Goldsmith’s life, 
because he, Prior, has succeeded in verifying or 
refuting former narratives. It would have been 
impossible for Mr. Forster to build his superstruc- 
ture of interesting comment on the character of 
Goldsmith and the literature of his era, without 
detailing the facts of his life. Had Prior’s account 
of them been less loaded with the production of 
evidence necessary for his purpose of establishing 
the facts themselves, but unnecessary and only 
cumbersome for Mr. Forster’s, where the facts 
themselves are treated but as evidence of something 
more important, we should have thought Forster’s 
easier and more natural course would have been to 
quote, more frequently than he does, Mr. Prior’s 
very words. The ascertainment of the actual facts 
of Goldsmith's life has been Mr. Prior’s peculiar 
province. The inferences to be deduced from 
these facts are, properly speaking, the sole object 
of Mr. Forster’s book. Each work is, in its own 
way, valuable. Each book is, for its own pur- 
poses, best. We think Mr. Forster’s acknowl- 
edgments ought to have been far more distinct, as 
his necessary obligations to Mr. Prior are coéxten- 
sive with the whole life of Goldsmith, and not con- 
fined to the incidents first mentioned by Prior. 
We think, too, that a juster appreciation of the 
proper merits of Mr. Forster's book will, when the 
excitement of this controversy is over, make Mr. 
Prior feel that, for Forster's purposes, the minute 
accuracy of information which his book has given 
to Mr. Forster, in common with every person who 
studies the subject, was not essential—and is there- 
fore not, perhaps, spoken of with all the gratitude 
to which Mr. Prior thinks himself entitled. The 
character of Goldsmith is Forster's sole subject— 
it is but one of Mr. Prior’s—for Forster assumes 
the facts which Mr. Prior investigates ; but to say 
the truth, the facts are rather inconvenient to both, 
and not quite reconcilable with either Pricr’s his- 
tory, or Forster's romance. But for the interrup- 
tion of these facts, as they are called, there is no 
saying to what extent the idolatries of these wor- 
shippers of Goldsmith would have gone. From 
the works and the life of Goldsmith taken together, 
not only Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster, but the wri- 
ters who have put together what has been some- 








times called ‘* Perey’s Life of Goldsmith’ and his 
other biographers—as for want of a better name 
we must call them—have formed a strange ideal 
of the man—forgetting that in this, as in other 
cases, the poet lives two distinct and wholly dis- 
parate lives—that his world of imagination is most 
often one entirely in contrast with that forced on 
him by the realities of the world; that his walk 
on earth is not among the scenes which his fancy 
creates ; that anything more utterly prosaic, more 
inconsistent with truth and nature, than the effort, 
which some persons have been engaged in, to re- 
create what they call his ‘* Auburn,”’ by clipping 
hawthorns, and putting up, in village ale-houses, 
copies of— 


The twelve good rules the royal martyr drew, 


ean scarcely be conceived. In the same spirit, all 
the adventures of ‘* Moses”? and “ Tony Lump- 
kin,’’ were told of Goldsmith himself; and it is 
really hard to disconnect the mingled web of fic- 
tion and fact, so zealously has it been woven to- 
gether. The biography of Goldsmith, in the nar- 
ratives prefixed to the different editions of his 
works, is manufactured from his own works of 
imagination. All the droll stories he has invent- 
ed, of simplicity or shrewdness, are ascribed to 
himself as the hero; and tradition is engaged in 
its work of moulding anew the materials supplied 
to its hand. No persor has travelled in the High- 
lands of Scotland, who has not been amused by 
the guides pointing out not only the actual locali- 
ties of the incidents created by Scott, but also ex- 
hibiting their skill in ascribing to some well-known 
individual the traits of his ‘* Meg Merrilies’’ and 
‘* Edie Ochiltree.” Fairy legends, invented by 
the genius of Crofton Croker, are told by the boat- 
men at Killarney, and affirmed by them to be be- 
lieved in the neighborhood—nay, are believed. 
The enthusiast who resided at one of the locali- 
ties, which claims to be the original Auburn, 
bought some cracked tea-cups to adorn an ale- 
house, on which he had exhibited the sign of the 
‘“‘ Three Jolly Pigeons,”’ that the visitor might be 
reminded of the 


Broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistening in a row. 


And believing visitors were so satisfied of the 
genuineness of the tea-cups, that they were stolen 
as relics of the poet, and memorials of the visit. 
And, genuine as the tea-cups, are the anecdotes 
told in each locality of Goldsmith and his family. 
The inquiries of each successive traveller are ans- 
wered in the neighborhood by the inhabitants of 
the district repeating what they have heard from 
the last, and thus stories are made. The writer, 


who takes the trouble of sifting and examining 
the story, told as Goldsmith’s life, by his biog- 
raphers one and all, will find that there is scarcely 
a single fact of what is called his early life, that 
is supported by any evidence whatever—will also 
find that much of it that seems sustained by evi- 
dence, was not believed by Goldsmith’s own fam- 
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ily; that the incidents, for instance, of his journey smith, and, with his works, will suggest a more 
to Cork, and the humorous adventures among his adequate idea of him and his times, than can be 
acquaintances when they found he was penniless | given by any cumbrous addition of the lumber of 
and troublesome, were regarded as a mere extrav-| Hawkins, and Craddock, and Cumberland, and 
aganza, in which there was not one word of truth, | such men, from whom, after all, these big books 
and from the first not intended to impose on any | are made. 

one, nor indeed even now calculated to impose on} An author, however, must consider the taste of 
any one but a biographer in desperate want of ma- the age for which he writes, and Mr. Forster has 
terials; that the letters to his uncle Contarine, | done something in recalling public attention to one 
telling of hair-breadth ‘scapes, imprisonment for | of our true classics. His book is divided into four 
suspected treason, and for actual debt, incurred by | parts, and each part has its interest. The first 
becoming security for a friend, were every word | relates to the first twenty-nine years of Goldsmith’s 
of them false, and modes of concealing from his/ life. His family were of the gentry ; his father 
benevolent uncle the loss of money, given for thea clergyman of the Church of England, poorly 
purpose of pursuing his studies, in idleness or dis- | beneficed, and having to bring up a large family. 
sipation. In short, we are inclined to think that | His eldest son had been educated in Trinity Col- 
when the life of Goldsmith is hereafter written, | lege, Dublin, obtained some academic distinctions, 
the biographer’s task will be omission, not ad- | and was established as curate and tutor in his 
dition ; that Mr. Hogan's paradise of Lissoy will | father’s neighborhood. One of his pupils married 
fade away, and leave not a single trace behind ; |a sister of Goldsmith's, and the means of the rest 
that a few notes of time and place, with what! of the family were disproportionately diminished 
Boswell, and Cumberland, and Perry have jotted | by her father giving her a portion larger than he 
down, will comprise the whole narrative. People ,could property afford. This delayed his sending 
will cease to believe every drollery in Goldsmith's | Oliver to college, and compelled his entering col- 
“Comedies’’ to have been borrowed from his own lege in an humbler grade than his brother had 
life; every reference to authorship in his ‘‘ Es-| done. The incident is adverted to painfully by 
says’ to be a record of his own experience. Both Goldsmith, who had at all times a good deal of 
Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster have, we think, some-| sensitive false pride. The habits of idleness, 
thing to answer for in confusing matter so entirely however, formed by his loitering at home after his 
distinct as the poet’s actual life among men, and | school education was completed, were probably 
the fictitious, though no less real life which he |the worst consequence of this. In Goldsmith's 


has given to the creations of his imagination. No | immediate neighborhood, for the first ten years of 
| 


man sees into the heart of another—no language, | the poet’s childhood, the blind harper, Carolan, 
even supposing on the part of the speaker perfect | wandered from place to place. ‘‘ He had been 
sincerity, and on the part of the hearer entire at-| brought up at Carrick-on-Shannon, where the wo- 
tention, succeeds in perfectly revealing to one hu-|cle of Goldsmith, the Rev. Mr. Contarine, first 
man being the mysteries of another's bosom; and_ settled, and expired in the county of Roscommon, 
ihis effort to present before us, as the hero of a|to which that gentleman afterwards removed.”’ 
romance, the Oliver Goldsmith of real life, is a vi- Goldsmith is said to have been carried to visit 
lation of the first conditions of Art. ‘To have | him, and we have evidence in his own works how 
placed such a character as Goldsmith’s among | much his imagination was affected by the recollee- 
imaginary scenes, would have been almost less | tions of Carolan, and by the floating traditions 
fabulous than this effort to create again, with our| which preserved his memory. We dwell on this 
imperfect materials, the actual incidents of his life, | the more, because it seems to have escaped Mr. 
and from them to infer his character. If biog-| Forster’s attention, and seems to us more likely to 
raphy once becomes romance, farewell to any true | have influenced the young dreamer both for good 
statement of any incident—farewell to truth of | and evil, than almost any of the causes that are 
charaeter in the persons likely to become the sub-| enumerated to account for the strange vagrant life, 
ects of biography—farewell to veracity in those | which seems to have been from the first his taste. 
who may abuse the opportunities of social inter-|In his ‘‘ Essays’—Essay Twentieth—we have a 
course to framing a record of the life of those picture of Carolan, introduced by some mention 
with whom they have been allowed to move in| of the bards of the Irish :— 

unsuspecting confidence. Evil eno : : 
done a dnadienes of the asin Phar? en Their bards are still held in great veneration 


nals, and h £ ; among them ; those traditional heralds are invited 
nals, and even the prayers of persons whose names | ,, every funeral, in order to fill up the intervals of 


have, by any accident, been prominent enough to| the howl with their songs and harps. In these 
attract the notice of the public. If this continues, | they rehearse the actions of the ancestors of the 
no man will venture to speak, or to write, or to| deceased, bewail the bondage of their country un- 
think aloud, which conversation among friends is der the English government, and generally con- 
always felt as being, without the fear of the biog- clude with advising the young men and maidens to 
rapher. Our own conviction is, that the shortest make the best use of ana ag for pw! = pg 
biographies are the best, and that a few sentences for all their pleasant bloom, be stretched under the 


on . ; table, like the dead body before them. 
4 dozen dates of time and place, will be felt as| Of all the bards this country ever produced, the 


4 More appropriate appendix to the works of Gold-| last and greatest was Carouan THE Bunn. He 
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was at once a poet, a musician, a composer, and 
sung his own verses to his harp. The original 
natives never mention his name without rapture ; 
both his poetry and music they have by heart ; and 
even some of the English themselves, who have 
been transplanted there, find his music extremely 
pleasing. * * * * * His songs in general, 
may be compared to those of Pindar, as they have 
frequently the same flights of imagination ; and are 
composed (I do not say written, for he could not 
write) merely to flatter some man of fortune upon 
some excellence of the same kind. In these, one 
is praised for the excellence of his stable, as in 
Pindar ; another for his hospitality, a third for the 
beauty of his wife and children, and a fourth for 
the antiquity of his family. Whenever any of the 
original natives of distinction were assembled at 
feasting or revelling, Carolan was generally there, 
where he was always ready, with his harp, to cele- 
brate their praises. He seemed, by nature, formed 
for his profession ; for, as he was born blind, so was 
he possessed of an astonishing memory, and a face- 
tious turn of thinking which gave his entertainers 
infinite satisfaction.* 


The vagrant life which Carolan led, was not 
unlikely to have its charms for the young poet. 
Goldsmith’s language in the passage we have 
quoted, and yet more in some sentences which the 
reader will find in the essay to which we have 
referred him in the note, unconsciously exhibits 
how entirely distinct the society of the English 
inhabitants and the native Irish was, and, to a 
writer who, more than any other whom we can 
name, shut out from his own nature all false asso- 
ciations, of whatever kind—from whose works 
faction would in vain seek to select a single sen- 
tence that, fairly read, could answer any of its 
purposes, it is not surprising that a poet—for we 
believe Carolan to have been a true poet—who 
addressed his audience through the language of 
music, rather than of words, and thus, at all 
events, had un increased power of influencing the 
feelings common to al!—should have been an 
object of frequent thought. In his own wander- 
ings, with his flute in his hand, blowing away 
care, and winning his bread from the French 
peasant, he may not improbably have been think- 
ing of Carolan, and his life of enjoyment. We 
know that Burns seriously meditated some such 
life. ‘The unbounded admiration with which Car- 
olan was regarded by all classes, was itself calcu- 
lated to aid the charm. ‘* Impressions,” says 
Mr. Prior, ** produced by the admiration of those 
around us, take a strong hold on juvenile minds. 
What we hear praised, we desire to imitate, for 
imitation is one of the first faculties which devel- 
ops itself in early life.”*t The only reference to 
Carolan in Mr. Forster’s book is, as far as we 
know, the following, and we transcribe the sen- 


tence, to show how this kind of romance is 
written :— 


At the age of six, Oliver was handed over to the 
village school, kept by Mr. Thomas Byrne. Look- 
ing back from this distance of time, al penetrating 
through greater obscurity than its own cabin smoke, 


* Goldsmith, Essay, 20. 
+ Prior’s ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith,” vol. i., p. 33. 
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into the Lissoy academy, it is to be discovered that 
this excellent Mr. Byrne, retired quartermaster of 
an Irish regiment that had served in Marlborough’s 
wars, was more apt to 


Shoulder a crutch, and show how fields were won, 


and certainly more apt to teach wild legends of an 
Trish hovel, or tell of Carolan the Blind, James 
Freney, Rogues and Rapparees, than to inculeate 
what are called the humanities. He seems to have 
preferred a Virgil in Irish verse to a Roman Virg:/, 
and to have had more faith in fairies than in flux- 
ions. Little Oliver came away from him much as 
he went; but for certain wandering, unsettled 
tastes, which his friends thought to have been here 
implanted in him, and the enduring effects of a ter- 
rible disease.—Forster, p. 4. 


The passage we have quoted has the great 
fault of mixing up commentary with statement, 
and leaving the reader doubtful how much is 
ascertained fact, and how much mere conjecture. 
Mrs. Hodson, Goldsmith's sister, was the first to 
give an account of the matter; and she merely 
states that Oliver, 


With a view to some mercantile emplovment, 
was instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
by a schoolmaster in his father’s village, who had 
been a quartermaster in the army in Queen Anne's 
wars, in that detachment that was sent to Spain ; 
having travelled over a considerable part of Europe, 
and being of a very romantic turn, he used to 
entertain Oliver with his adventures, and the impres- 
sion these made on his scholar were believed by 
the family to have given him that wandering and 
unsettled turn which so much appeared in his 
future life.* 


There is no mention here of James Freeny, or 
Irish rogues and rapparees. The quartermastcr’s 
own adventures are all that are adverted to as the 
subject of his discourse. The way in which 
‘** Freeny the robber and the Irish Rogues and 
Rapparees’’ get into the matter is an amusing 
illustration of the way in which history is made. 
Mr. Prior mentions, and without any connection 
with Goldsmith’s schoolmaster further than this, 
that Goldsmith was at Byrne’s school, and living 
in his own father’s house at the time, that 


One of the causes alleged for his backwardness 
was devoted attachment to the fictions and marvel- 
lous. stories which make so much of the amusement 
of children in all places, and of which Ireland has 
a more than ordinary store. He read with avidity ; 
but the selection then and till a very recent period 
found in the village schools, cottages, and houses, 
occupied by persons above the class of peasantry in 
Ireland, was of the worst kind. His understanding 
and morals could derive no benefit from the perusal 
of such stories as the ‘* History of the Irish Rogues 
and Rapparees ;*’ ‘** Lives of celebrated Pirates ;”’ 
‘* History of Moll Flanders ;”’ of ‘* Jack the Bach- 
elor’’ (a notorious smuggler;) of ‘* Fair Rosa- 
mond” and *‘ Jane Shore;’’ of ‘* Dona Rozena, 
the Spanish Courtesan ;” the ‘* Life and Adven- 
tures of James Freeny, a famous Irish robber ;” 


*“ Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works.” London, 1812. 
Vol.i.,p. 3. Mrs. Hodson does not give the schoolmaes- 
ter’s name, nor is it given in any of the volumes before 








us except Mr. Prior’s and Mr. Forster's. 
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and others of a similar description, then the princi- | his earliest age, represent him as “‘ different from 
pal amusement for boys at school. other children; subject to particular humors; for 
the most part, uncommonly serious and reserved ; 
but when in gay spirits, none were so agreeable as 
he.” * * * Atthe age of seven or eight, 
he discovered a natural turn for rhyming, and often 


nega te spre ee. d hi amused his father and his friends with early poet- 
smith’s backwardness at school; and his next | ica) attempts. When he could scarcely write in- 


peg erg te aa oj ee all itelligibly, he was always scribbling verses which 

ooks, an D ; ae 
es wip 4 a" ai le ee tee Ihe burned as he wrote them. His sister, says a 
% as — he e 003 c Pi former biographer, ‘‘has in this slight sketch, 
eS Ke. STAPH Gas we ave ae rene team aege iprobably without knowing it, portrayed every 
a ring to Mr. Mangin’s tema dere Light Reading, feature of the little Edwin of Beattie’s Minstrel :’’ 
from which we believe much of the information 
about Goldsmith’s early connections is originally D ' ; 4 was tl May a boy, | 
F? derived ; bat Mr. Prior tells us that ** Byrne was | eep thought oft seemed to fix his infant eye ; 

II versed in the fairy superstitions of the coun | Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 

well v airy - 


4 | Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsie. 
; try, and that he used to translate extemporane- | Silent when glad—aflectionate, though shy, 


¥ Mr. Prior here but conjectures the class of 
a books likely to have been in Goldsmith’s hands, 
oe without giving the slightest evidence that they 
s were so. He gives this as a reason for Gold- 




















































4 ously Virgil's Eclogues into Irish verse.” This} And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why.* 

se js converted into what it never ought to have sug- Sis enim: edie: eitidhd tate Veen Gin 

se . . . A ota ye g e - 
i gested, and into what must mislead Mr. Forster's 4 rt ps, mg 





: ; ti —_— 
readers, whose own carelessness misled him. inued 
Be “He seems to have preferred a Virgil in Irish |The neighbors stared, and sighed, yet blessed the 
Be verse to a Roman Virgil, and to have had more|_ lad— 


faith in fairies than in fluxions.” Prior has no|>°™me deemed him wondrous wise, and some be- 
, P : lieved him mad. 
right to complain of Mr. Forster not quoting him 
; here. The grievance would be if he had; for| A poet’s conception of how a poet’s mind is 
though the passage in Prior plainly gave rise to | formed, is not, however, always true ; or, rather, 
Forster’s, it is as plainly altogether misunderstood, | poets, like other men, form themselves in the 
: or misstated. We ourselves doubt whether the |thousand different ways that surrounding circum- 
i: books Mr. Prior mentions had much effect on | stances, resisted or yielded to, enforce. Beattie’s 
: Goldsmith. Books of the class—and some of | young minstrel was trained differently from Gold- 
them which he has named—were, in our own |smith—the minstrel gave from his own spirit life 
early days, and are, perhaps, still taken round to|to the dead nature around him. He avoided the 
country fairs ; but we do not attribute as much to | sports of children and the society of men. Gold- 
3 these things as Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster seem to |smith entirely sympathized with the human life 
4 do. Mr. Prior's list is taken from Moore’s|around him. Of the minstrel we are told— 
3 “Captain Rock,’’ omitting such additions to the 
stock as he knew to have been made since Gold- |"~, him was vanity ; nor joy could bring. 
suith’s day; and the class of persons to whom | His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
" such books are mischievous are those for whose | To work the woe of any living thing, 
; use they are written. The schoolmaster who | By trap or net—by arrows, or by sling. 
; teaches Virgil, and the boy who learns it, are not 
F very likely to attach much moment to rubbish of 
the kind. We see no trace through Goldsmith's 
Writings of the evil which this literature would be 
E likely to produce ; and one particle of evidence, 
3 further than that some of these books were seen, 
at an after time, in other men’s houses, we have 
not. Thus is history written! Actual fact, 
evidenced by Goldsmith’s own writings, as in the 
case of Carolan, becomes idle and unmeaning 
legend ; conjecture, more or less plausible, is 
made the basis of what is presented to readers as 
fact; and all mention of the conjecture on which 
3 the whole rests, being carefully or carelessly 
: withheld, there is nothing whatever to suggest 














The exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed, 


























Goldsmith enjoyed a dance; was fond of field- 
sports ; was, as Prior tells us, ‘* always willing to 
join in such juvenile tricks and scenes of humor as 
were going forward ;’’ ‘‘ excelled,’ as Forster 
states, ‘‘ at fives or ball-playing ;”’ and was “‘ ex- : 
pert at otter-hunting,’’ as we learn from himself ' 
in the ‘Animated Nature.”’ { 
From his father’s house he passed, in his 
eleventh year, to an uncle's, in the neighborhood 
of Elphin, where he remained two years. His 
reputation for quick and lively talents made the 
family determine on sending him to college ; and 
to acquire the necessary preparatory education he : 
was removed to Athlone, about five miles from his i 
honk tele au “7. ‘it Th ee father’s house, to the school of the Rev. Mr. 
: whieh we noe low “ns eee aA be © o ne Campbell. Campbell’s health broke down, and 
yp he a ee te ee — Oliver was sent to Edgeworthstown school, from 
eid oo Tm care. Soden, ote & at) which, after four years’ instruction from Mr. 
main of this tissue, thus skilfully woven together. | ttyches, he passed, with considerable classical 


As we before said, the task of the future biogra- | knowledge, to the Irish University. His expenses 
pher of Goldsmith will be omission, not addition. * 


Mrs. Hodson’s recollections of her brother, from * Goldsmith’s “ Miscellaneous Works.” 1812. 
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at school, and afterwards, in a great degree, at 
college, were derived from the joint contributions 
of different members of his family. He was, from 
the first, familiar with precarious and accidental 
means of support. This was not his fault; but it 
accounts for his having been able, for the most 
part, to have preserved buoyant spirits under cir- 
cumstances that would have broken the heart of 
others—for his having been at all times ready to 
work industriously for such means of support as 
offered—and for the kind of life, from hand to 
mouth, as it is called, which, if it was not his 
choice—as assuredly it cannot be fairly called— 
yet he did not quarrel with. Oliver entered col- 
lege with some of the advantages which are given 
by the Irish university to proficients in classical 
learning. He entered as a sizar. There is at 
present, and we believe there was in Oliver's time, 
an examination for the sizarship, instead of its be- 
img given, as at first, on the nomination of the fel- 
lows. Success in the examination is, in general, 
a pretty good proof that time at school has not 
been thrown away. In fact, at the time we speak 
of, and long after, the Irish schoolmasters did their 
business far better than the Irish university. Greek 
and Latin was flogged into boys, at the country 
schools, in such quantities, that even entire idle- 
ness at college was seldom sufficient to make the 
man forget ali he had learned before he came there. 
Of Goldsmith's learning, no part whatever can be 
traced to the university: he was idle; he lounged 
about the college gates. To students entering 
college in Goldsmith’s cireumstances, the founda- 
tion does not give entire support; and when pa- 
rents or friends are unable to assist, young men, 
in general, look round them for remunerative em- 
ployment, easily found, in aiding the studies of 
others. Goldsmith, unfortunately for himself, was 
likely, for a while, to have received from home 
enough to render this resource unnecessary. His 
father’s death soon, however, varies the scene, and 
he continues a Jviterer about college, getting into 
one scrape or other, and getting out of them again, 
as other men have done; often without a shilling, 
and remembered for wars with bailiffs, as if already 
inspired by some anticipative instincts of his nature 
against his future foes. Still there was nothing 
very unaccountable in all this—nothing that his 
generous uncle was not likely to pardon—nothing 
that could harden against him the hearts of his 
brother or his sisters—nothing that could prevent 
his surviving parent from dwelling on the class of 
thoughts which Wordsworth has ascribed to an 
afflicted mother when hoping against hope :— 


He was among the prime in worth, 
Well born, well bred: I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted grace, 

As hath been said, they were not base, 
And never blush was on my face. 


Goldsmith took his degree at the usual time. 
Mr. Forster says ‘he was lowest in the list.”’ 
It had been stated by Malone, on what seemed 





sufficient authority, that Goldsmith graduated two 
years after the regular time. This mistake, Prior, 
on the authority of some college records, corrected ; 
but Prior adds—** His name appears last in the 
list of those who acquired a similar degree on the 
same day, as it is last in the list of sizars on the 
day of entering it.”” The record that Prior found, 
it would appear, is the only one that remains, and 
does nothing to fix Goldsmith’s place in his class. 
It purports to be a record of those admitted on 4 
certain day, to the privilege of reading in the co!- 
lege library, and proves nothing whatever but t). 
time at which he graduated. In such a list, the 
name of a person who had actually graduated, },,: 
who did not attend to claim the privilege, of whic) 
instances frequently occur, would not be found. 
On the supposition of persons being placed, in the 
particular list, in the order in which they stood jg 
their class, which is probable from what Prior says, 
it says nothing, or next to nothing, against Gold- 
smith, as at that time college standing depended 
on a man’s place at entrance, which affected his 
place on the books through his whole course.’ 
Goldsmith went in for a scholarship; he failed, 
but obtained an exhibition. The value of the ex- 
hibition which he obtained depended on the rents 
received from the estates of Erasmus Simith ; aud 
the sum of thirty shillings seems all that this 
**academic laurel,’’ as it has been called, was 
worth to Goldsmith. The church was the profes- 
sion for which Goldsmith was intended. We ¢) 
not know what amount of professional knowledy 

bishops of that day expected from candidates for 
ordination, nor whether the university took an) 
pains to supply divinity students with the means 
of instruction ; but Goldsmith’s biographers tell us, 
that he returned to Lissoy, because, having gradu- 
ated at twenty-one, and not being of age to take 
orders till twenty-three, he had nothing to do in 
the interval. The interval is said to have been 
idly spent in rambling from one relative’s house to 
another. Of this there is no sufficient evidence 
and a part of the time, at least, was spent in as- 
sisting as a teacher in his brother's school ; and 
during this same period, he seems to have mace 
himself master of French, with the assistance of 4 
Roman Catholic priest, the Irish priests being a 
that time educated abroad, and consequently faml- 
iar with the language. 

In due time Goldsmith applied for orders,+ and 
some half dozen incredible stories are told of the 
reasons why he did not succeed. Mr. Wills, 
whose biography of the poet, though apparently 
unknown to Mr. Forster, is, in every respect, S\- 
perior to every other, has told us no doubt, the 


* This matter is worth explaining, as a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, we believe Mr. Macaulay, founded 
on it a serious charge against Goldsmith—“ He takes his 
leave of college with an obscure, and, in his cireumstances, 
an ignominious degree, the last of the eight sizars wil! 
whom he had been originally admitted.” 

+ Mr. Hodson’s narrative. Most of his biographers 
encumber their statements with so much that is manl- 
festly foolish and false, that were it not for his sisters 
narrative, the fact itself would be doubtful. 
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true cause, —‘ His studies had not lain in theo-| house, at his school, used to say to him, ‘ You 


logical literature, and he was refused on exami-| had better, Mr. Goldsmith, let me take care of your 
nation.”* Money was made out to enable him to| money, as I do for some of the young gentlemen.”’ 


pay the necessary expenses for a law student, but 
the fifty pounds was placed in the hands of Gold- 
smith himself, and passed into those of sharpers. 
More money was made out—not much in all— 
and he went to attend medical classes in Edin- 
burgh. We next find him a wanderer over Eu- 
rope—a philosophical vagabond, to use his own 
language, begging his way among the poor, and 
bullying it now and then at one academic institu- 
tion or another; for among the advantages offered 
to learning in many of the colleges abroad, one 
was a dinner and a bed to the accomplished logi- 
cian. On Goldsmith’s return to London and the 
neighborhood, he found employment, occasionally 
in apothecaries’ shops. He made some unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get appointed surgeon to some 
government establishment. He acted as private 
tutor. He found his way at last to an academy 
at Peckham, where he so conducted himself as to 
be remembered with kindness, and where the peo- 





ple of the place so conducted themselves with ref- 
erence to him, as to have the place remembered | 
by him with detestation ; the place we say em- 
phatically, for it was not in Goldsmith’s nature to 
entertain dislike of persons. In judging of things, | 
his effort was to judge them truly. The school- | 
master was not to be blamed for the low estimate | 
with which society regarded his position ; and the 
evils of that position, thus unduly estimated, the | 


usher could not but share. Goldsmith has been | 
cruelly wronged by his biographers, who have | 
ascribed to him an irritable and thin-skinned van- | 
ity, seeking for causes of offence. Of this we de- | 
liberately think there is no evidence whatever. Of | 
that vanity which finds its chief pleasure in the! 
excess of sympathy with others, which lays a man | 
open to being laughed at, but which seizes its share | 


of the joke, and laughs loudest, Goldsmith had his | 
share, and his share was a plentiful one. Among | 
the many attempts which he made to obtain bread, | 
one was practising as a physician. Reynolds told | 
of his hiding with his hat a rent or patch in the 
second-hand velvet coat in which he thought fit to | 
make his appearance. Among his patients was a_ 
compositor in Richardson's (the novelist’s) print- | 
ing-oflice ; and this poor man found the means of | 
recommending the yet poorer man, for whose med- 
ical care he felt himself indebted, to some humble 
employment as corrector of the press. The school 
and the press are nearly related, and while Gold- 
smith’s drudgery was shifted to a school, some 
accident brought Dr. Griffiths, the compiler of the 
“Monthly Review,’ who was in want of an au- 
thor, to the school where poor Goldsmith was | 
grinding. A bargain was struck, and Goldsmith | 
finds himself in London, an inmate of Griffiths’ 
house, his engagement being for a year, with bed 
and board, and, Mr. Prior says, also an adequate 
salary. The bed and board were a good part of 
the bargain for Goldsmith ; as the lady of the 


* Wills’ “ Illustrious Irishmen,” vol. vi., page 175. 








To which he would good-humoredly answer, ‘ In 
truth, madam, there is great need.’’ Are we to 
infer that poor Goldsmith’s salary was not much 
more in amount than the boys’ pocket money ? 
When Mr. Forster has, in his rapid and graceful 
narrative, reached this period of Goldsmith's life, 
he pauses to call his reader’s attention to the posi- 
tion of an author by profession at the time when 
Goldsmith found himself installed in the office. 
The passage is one of those which gives its great 
and distinguishing value to his work—one which 
will render his work of continuing value after the 
incidents of Goldsmith’s life shall have been more 
accurately told by future writers, and after much 
of his own mystifications of fact shall have per- 
ished, even as the fancies of the Malones, and the 
Pereys, and the Cumberlands have already gone. 


Fielding had died in shattered hope and fortune, 
at what should have been his prime of life, three 
years before. Within the next two years, poor and 
mad, Collins was fated to descend to his early 
grave. Smollett was toughly fighting for his ev- 
ery-day existence. Johnson, within some half 
dozen months, had been tenant of a sponging- 
house. No man throve that was connected with 
letters, unless connected with their trade or mer- 
chandise as well, and, like Richardson, could print 


as well as write books. 


Mr. Forster proceeds to illustrate this by quota- 


| tions from Smollett and Burke. Smollett complains 


of being misled into authorship by friends who did 
not explain to him the life of ** incredible labor and 
chagrin on which he was entering.’’ Burke says, 
‘Writers of the first talents are left to the capri- 
cious patronage of the public.” 

Forster says that Goldsmith's lot was cast at an 
unhappy time. It was a time of transition—‘*The 
patron was gone, and the public had not come.” 
That the patron was gone was, in spite of some in- 
stances of successful authorship in a few favored 
cases, nothing but a blessing. The patronage of 
individuals must have been at all times capricious, 
and secured by unbecoming compliances, that of 
the state, when fettered by any conditions, ex- 
pressed or implied, was, if possible, worse. 


It called a class of writers into existence whose 
degradation and disgrace reacted upon the man of 
genius; who flung a stigma on his pursuits, and 
made the name of man-of-letters the synonyme for 
dishonest hireling. Of the £50,000 which the 
Secret Committee found to have been expended by 
Walpole’s ministry on daily scribblers for their 
daily bread, not a sixpence was received either 
then or when the Pelhams afterwards followed the 
example, by a writer whose name is now enviably 
known. All went to the Guthries, the Amhersts, 
the Arnalls, the Ralphs, and the Oldmixons. A 
Cook was pensioned, a Fielding solicited Walpole 
in vain. What the man of genius received * * * 
was nothing but the shame of being confounded as 
one who lived by using his pen, with those who 
lived by its prostitution and abuse. 
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At such a period did Goldsmith commence his 
precarious trade. His engagement with Griffiths 
was for a year; it ended, however, in the fifth 
month. He complained that his papers were gar- 
bled, and there is evidence enough that the Review 
which was then almost the sole arbiter of fame, 
was made an instrument in the hands of Griffiths 
and his wife, and that Goldsmith was regarded as 
a mere hireling. We thank Mr. Forster for placing 
distinetly before the public some of his reviews ; 
they do more than a thousand pages of explanation 
would to disprove the imputation of envy with 
which he has been everywhere, as we think, in 
contradiction to most of the evidence adduced, 
taxed by almost every writer since Boswell’s day. 
It is curious enough that there is reason to suspect 
Boswell's dislike to Goldsmith was partly national, 
neither the Scotch nor Irish being at the time quite 
well received in English society, and the jealousies 
of each to the other being in some degree affected 
by this feeling. The Scottish literary men at that 
time were beginning to invade English literature, 
and, with the industry of factious and friendly zeal, 
sought to praise each other in the literary journals. 
Any reader of Hume’s correspondence will be 
compelled to acknowledge this, and David himself, 
dauntless critic and ready for up-hill work, read 
and reviewed—read, perhaps, once, and reviewed 
again and again, the Epigoniad, a poem by a coun- 
tryman, Wilkie, for whom he claimed the laurels 
of Homer, and worked heaven and earth to prove 
how much superior Home, the author of ‘* Doug- 
las,’’ was to Shakspeare in the walk of buskined 
tragedy. Goldsmith extinguished Wilkie, and 
quoted some good lines from Home. A review of 
the ‘* Sublime and Beautiful’ delighted Burke. 
He found something to praise in ** Smollett’s Eng- 
lish History.’’ Of Gray, who is sometimes de- 
scribed as the peculiar object of Goldsmith’s hos- 
tility, he speaks with great good sense and good 
feeling—the poems he had to review were ‘‘ The 
Bard,” and the ** Progress of Poesy.” 


We cannot, without regret, (says Goldsmith,) 
behold talents, so capable of giving pleasure to all, 
exerted in efforts that, at best, can atnuse only the 
few. We cannot behold this rising poet seeking 
fame among the learned, without hinting to him 
the advice that Socrates used to give his scholars— 
study the people. This study it is that has conduct- 
ed the great masters of antiquity up to immortality. 
Pindar himself, of whom our modern lyrist is an 
imitator, appears entirely guided by it. He adapt- 
ed his work exactly to the dispositions of his coun- 
trymen. Irregular, enthusiastic, and quick in tran- 
sition, he wrote for a people inconstant, of warm 
imagination, and exquisite sensibility! He chose 
the most popular subjects, and all his allusions are 
to customs well known in his days to the meanest 
persons. 


This is not the language of envy ; this is not 
the language of self-seeking vanity. Goldsmith 
quotes passages from tie Bard to support his be- 
ief that these odes of \iray are as great ‘** as any- 





thing of that species of composition which has} 


hitherto appeared in our language, the Odes of 
Dryden himself not excepted.” The obscure 
critic had not even the comfort of knowing that 
this sentence of the highest praise these odes ever 
received had given pleasure to Gray. He, Fors- 
ter, quotes a letter from Gray to Hurd, in which 
he says, ‘* He has heard of nobody but an actor 
and a doctor of divinity professing esteem for 
them.’’ The actor was Garrick, and the divine 
was Warburton ; and, all things considered, there 
was not much to be proud of in the praise of 
either: but they were the fashion, and had a 
name—Goldsmith was an obscure drudge of the 
press, and Gray would as soon have thought of 
thanking the types or the compositor, as of mak- 
ing the slightest inquiry on the subject of the au- 
thorship of the review. 

The labor and the anxieties of this mode of life 
were more than Goldsmith could bear; he worked 
each day ‘from nine o'clock till two, and, on 
special days of the week, from an earlier hour til] 
late at night.’’ His articles were altered as suit- 
ed the whims of Griffith and his wife. When 
his task was done, he had no home to fly to, and 
seek to forget his cares. The thing became in- 
tolerable. His biographers, who pursue him after 
death, with as much earnestness as the bailiffs did 
through life, have been bafiled as to where he 
lodged when his engagement with the Griffiths 
abruptly terminated. ‘* When I lived among the 
beggars, in St. Mary-Axe,”’ were the words in 
which Goldsmith commenced a story, recorded by 
George Langton, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’; and 
we wonder the sentence has not sent the detectives 
inquiring for Oliver among the subjects of Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew, or whoever was the reigning 
sovereign of the day. Goldsmith’s letters were 
at this time addressed to the Temple-Exchange 
coffee-house, near Temple Bar, and his residence 
is supposed to have been some hiding-hole in the 
neighborhood. It is not impossible, as suggested, 
that he at the time affected to seek some practice 
as a physician, and that the coffee-house was ‘‘ his 
professional place of call ; the custom not having 
passed away of physicians resorting to particular 
coffee-houses, where, at certain hours of the day, 
they were to be sought and found, rather than at 
their own residences, when required to visit pa- 
tients.”"* Here Grainger, the author of some 
pleasing poems, and a man whom Johnson loved, 
Goldsmith's fellow-laborer in the ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
view,”’ was also to be found. Through Grainger 
was formed an acquaintance with Percy, after- 
wards Bishop of Dromore, who found Goldsmith, 
in some time after, in Green-Arbour-court, be- 
tween the Old Bailey and what was lately Fleet- 
market. The court was approached from Far- 
ringdon-street by a number of what, from their 
steepness, were called ‘‘ Break-neck steps.”” The 
houses, still standing when Prior wrote, ‘* were 
four stories in height; 1 attics had casement- 
windows, and, at one tine, they were probably 


* Prior. 
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inhabited by a superior class of tenants.” ‘*The|ern.””* The visitor was the devil of an adjoining 
houses,” says Forster, ‘‘ crumbling and tumbling | printing-oflice, or the black magician who employ- 
in Goldsmith’s day, were fairly rotted down, some|ed him, and who took this means of securing 
twelve or fifteen years since ; and it became ne- | Goldsmith's finishing some job for which the press 
cessary, for safety sake, to remove what time had) was waiting. 
spared ; but Mr. Washington Irving was there! We see no reason whatever for distrusting any 
first, and with reverence had described them for| part of this narrative. It falls in with everything 
Goldsmith’s sake.”’ ‘‘ It appeared,’’ he writes in we know of Goldsmith’s character. It confirms 
his “ Tales of a Traveller,’’ ‘* to be a region of | what is proved in many other ways, and, what 
washerwomen, and lines were stretched about the| the very bulk of his works would alone establish, 
little square to dry.” }the exceeding industry with which he toiled. 
Here Perey found him. ‘TI called on Gold-| Society Goldsmith loved, but it was of little mo- 
enith,” said he, ‘at his lodgings, in March,| ment to him how it was formed—the children of 
1759, and found him writing his Inguiry, [‘ In-| the court in which he lived, the watchmaker, the 
quiry into the present state of Polite Learning,’ | printer’s devil, everybody was weleome—every- 
1759, ] in a miserable, dirty-looking room, in which | body was made happy and contributed to his hap- 
there was but one chair, and when, from civility, | piness. Indeed, we have no doubt whatever that 
he resigned it to me, he was himself obliged to | this was the happiest time of his life, for it is a 
sit in the window. While we were conversing | mistake to imagine that a period of struggle and 
together, some one gently tapped at the door, and, | of labor—our appointed lot—may not be a time 
being desired to come in, a poor, ragged girl, of a of great happiness. ‘* To struggle,’’ says an elo- 
very becoming demeanor, entered the room, and, | quent writer in the North British Review,t ‘ is 
dropping a courtesy, said, ‘ My mamma sends her | not to suffer. Heaven grants to few of us a life 
compliments, and begs the favor of you to Jend| of untroubled prosperity, and grants it Jeast of all 
her a chamber-pot full of coals.’’’ Other recol- | to its favorites.’’ At this time were written most 
lections of this period of Goldsmith's life have | of his essays. In a passage of the “ Vicar of 
been gathered by Mr. Prior, which we think Mr.| Wakefield,’’ George Primrose describes his for- 
Forster ought not to have omitted. In 1820 the| tunes—and they were Goldsmith’s. ‘I was 
owner of a small shop in Clapham-road, commu-| obliged to write for bread, but I was unqualified 
nicated to Mr. Prior, or a friend of his, ‘* that she| for a profession, where mere industry was to in- 
was a relation of the woman with whom Gold-| sure success. I could not subdue my lurking 
smith lodged in Green-Arbor-court ; that at the! passion for applause, but usually consumed that 
age of seven or eight years she frequently went| time in efforts after excellence, which takes up 
thither, one of the inducements to which was the) but little room, when it should have been more 
cakes and sweetmeats given to her and the other| advantageously employed in the diffusive produc- 
children of the family by the gentleman who lodg-| tions of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would 
ed there. He was fond of assembling those chil- therefore come forth in the midst of periodical 
dren in his room, and inducing them to dance to| publications unnoticed and unknown. The public 
the music of his flute. Of this instrument, as a| were more importantly employed than to observe 
relaxation from study, he was fond. He was) the easy simplicity of my style or the harmony of 
usually shut up in the room during the day, went! my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to 
out in the evening, and preserved regular hours.| oblivion. My essays were buried among essays 
He had several visitors. One of the companions) upon liberty, eastern tales, and cures for the bite 
whose society gave him particular pleasure, was | of a mad dog; while Philautos, Philalethes, Phil- 
a watchmaker residing in the same court, cele-| eleutheros, and Philanthropos, all wrote better, 
brated for wit and humor.’’ She added that Gold-| because they wrote faster than 1.’’ This passage 
smith’s landlord being arrested for debt, a suit of | occurs almost in the same words in the preface to 
clothes from Goldsmith's room was sent to the | Goldsmith’s Essays when he published them in a 
pawnbroker’s, to supply the immediate exigency ; | collected form. He adds that Philautos and the 
and it is some confirmation.of the accuracy of her | rest “‘ have kindly stood sponsors to my produc- 
recollection, that a letter of Goldsmith’s remains, | tions, and to flatter me the more, have always past 
in which he replies to a complaint of Griffith’s,| them as their own. As they have partly lived on 
who, it seems, obtained eredit for him for clothes | me for some years, let me now try if I cannot live 
in which to make his appearance as a candidate | a little upon myself. I would desire, in this case, 
for some situation, and which clothes Griffith ac-| to imitate that fat man whom I have somewhere 
cused Goldsmith of having made away with. | heard of in a shipwreck, who, when the sailors, 
Another anecdote rests on the same authority. pressed by famine, were taking slices from his 
A visitor was shown to his room. ‘ Soon thea posteriors to satisfy their hunger, insisted with 
his having entered it, voices, as if in wevenaltccy, great justice on having the first cut for himself.”’ 





Were heard by the people below ; the key of the| The first appearance of those essays was in the 
door at the same moment being turned within the | periodical magazines. They were not collected 


Late in the evening the door was unlock- | ans 
Prior. 
t We believe, De Quincey. 


room. 
ed, and supper ordered from a neighboring tav- 
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till Goldsmith’s name was sure to attract a 
sale. 

The Irish book-pirates of the day reprinted 
every work that appeared in England, of a size 
and price not beyond their capital. Goldsmith, 
when about publishing his ‘‘ Inquiry,’’ thought by 
a subscription for part of the English impression 
among his Irish friends, that he could secure to 
himself some part of the profits of any Irish sale 
the work might have, and to this calculation we 
owe some half-dozen letters written to his Irish 
relatives. ‘* The letters of Goldsmith are so 
excellent,’’ says Mr. Mitford, in his graceful me- 
moir of the poet, ‘that it is to be hoped 
his next biographer will delight us with an in- 
creased collection of them.’’ <A few, not, how- 
ever, of very important value, have been added both 
by Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster. The letters form 
a great charm in all these biographies of Gold- 
smith. There is in every one of them the sort of 
pathetic gayety that gives us the truest character 
of the man. ‘* These letters,’’ says Wills, ‘‘ are 
admirable for their style, but far more so for the 
deep insight they give into the affections and spirit 
of the writer. A deeper and broader range of 
thought might easily be found in many published 
letters, and a more keen and polished play of fancy, 
but never a more pure and true expression of the 
pride and tenderness of our nature. It is perhaps 
a fancy, but there is often in Goldsmith’s poetry 
and letters, a singular common power of bringing 
up the writer’s self to the eye and breast of the 
reader, in the same way that many writers convey 
graphic touches of locality. There is a peculiar 
reality in those unstudied and artless, yet powerful 
flashes of feeling, which come by surprise, and for 
a moment seem to recall the past or absent; they 
are, throughout his writings, but more especially 
his poetic writings, charged with some undefined 
attraction, not found in other writers, that identifies 
the reader with the poet, and seems to convey the 
neart and imagination into the localities he describes 
or alludes to.” 

Goldsmith’s power, felt by the public even be- 
fore his name was known, and his industry, on 
which his booksellers could safely rely to supply 
them rapidly with the ready ware suited to their 
customers, secured him continued employment in 
the magazines of the day. It was not his fault, 
nor that of the booksellers, that the rewards of 
literature were scanty. Such as they were he had 
his fair share of them. He changes his lodgings 
for better apartments, and we find eminent literary 
men at his parties. A joke of Johnson's is re- 
corded by Bishop Percy, as if it were a mighty 
matter. Percy called on Johnson to take him to 
Goldsmith's, and’ found him sprucely drest. ‘‘ He 
had on,” says Perey, “‘a new suit of clothes, a 
new wig, nicely powdered, and everything so dis- 
similar from his usual habits, that I could not re- 
sist the impulse of inquiring into the cause of 
such rigid regard in him to exterior appearances. 
* Why, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘I hear that Gold- 
smith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his dis- 








regard for cleanliness and decency by quoting my 
practice, and I am desirous this night of showing 
him a better example. * Tolerably as all 1) 
looks in print, it is quite plain that the man why 
dresses himself decently, in order to give a mor) 
lesson to another, has been practising a useful |s. 
son of morality himself. Perey’s story, read 4 
it has been by the biographers, tells as much apaing 
Johnson as against Goldsmith. The probabiliry 
that Johnson replied to a jesting inquiry by a jest: 
and that, if there was any serious thought at «|! 
his mind when he dressed for supper, it was {},: 
of paying some compliment—not very distinc: 
present before his own mind, nor very possible 

be communicated to another without more talk tj.) 
the thing was worth—to Goldsmith and his gues, 

Johnson, met in his study, undressed, and Jo)y. 
son, in full puff for a party, were, we take it, |) 
ferent things. As to the moral lesson, its effi 

were likely, if we are to regard such things as havin, 
any effect at all, pretty much what Mr. Forste; 
suggests. ‘‘ The example,” he says, “ was jo: 
lost, as extracts from tailors’ bills wil] shorty 
show.”’ In one of Goldsmith’s letters to his brother 
Henry, written two years before this, he had say 

** Though I have never had a day’s sickness sinc: 
I saw you, I am not that strong, active man you 
once knew me. You scarcely can conceive how 
much eight years of disappointment, anguish, an 
study, have worn me down. If I remember right, 
you are seven or eight years older than me, yet | 
dare venture to say, if a stranger saw us both, | 
would pay me the honors of seniority. Imagine 
yourself a pale, melancholy visage, with two grea! 
wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an eye (is- 
gustingly severe, and a bag wig, and you have a per- 
fect picture of my present appearance.”’ Of the 
obseure toils that were breaking down his stubbom 
health, Mr. Forster gives such record as is 10% 
attainable. That he was over-worked and under- 
paid, he also gives abundant proof; but for ths 
last the booksellers are not in fault. They ca 
but sell what the public will buy; and they, i» 
truth, in rendering it possible for such men is 
Johnson and Goldsmith to live, are advancing 4 
eapital which may never be repaid. That Gol- 
smith’s health was sinking, and that he was living 
beyond his means, trifling as his expenses were, 
is proved by his correspondence with Newbery, fi: 
whom he was now compiling ‘Arts of Poetry,” 
and ‘* British Plutarchs.”’ 

Change of scene is prescribed, and Goldsmiti 
is traced, about this time, to Tunbridge Wells an 
Bath. His occupation follows him, and the death 
of Beau Nash suggests to the bookseller the fitness 
of a book while the name fills the public ear. 
Well, he manufactures an octavo of 234 pages. 
and the following memorandum remains among tr 
papers of Newbery’s family : ‘* Received from Mr. 
Newbery, at different times, and for which gave 
receipts, fourteen guineas, which is in full for the 
copy of the life of Mr. Nash.” 

** The book,’’ says Mr. Forster, ‘‘ is neither u0- 
instructive nor unamusing, and it is difficult not 10 
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connect some points of the biographer’s own his- 
tory with its oddly-mixed anecdotes of silliness and 
shrewdness, taste and tawdriness, the blossom-col- 
ored coats, and gambling debts, vanity, careless- 
ness, and good-heartedness. The latter quality in 
its hero was foiled by a want of prudence which 
deprived it of half its value ; and the extenuation 


js so frequently and so earnestly set forth in con- | 


nection with the fault, as, with what we now know 
of the writer, to convey a sort of uneasy personal 
reference.”’ There is something in all this, but 
something that Goldsmith would not quite like, or 
quite assent to. aoldsmith’s preface to the book, 
which Mr. Forster does not quote, mentions that 
‘the reader will have the satisfaction of perusing 
an account that is genuine, and not the work of 
imagination, as biographical writings too common- 
ly are.’ In the year 1762, there is reason to be- 
lieve that Goldsmith had commenced the ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield.’’ 

He was still, however, hard at work with one 
task of compilation or another. Some confusion 
exists in the mention of his Histories of England, 
of which he had published several under several 
names. This year Newbery took lodyings for him 
at Islington, and here he wrote what is called 


“The History of England, in a series of letters | 


from a nobleman to his son.’’ The authorship 
was referred to every nobleman whose name the 
booksellers thought might help to sell the book. 
Lord Chesterfield, who at one time stood sponsor 
for the ‘* Whole Duty of Man,” did the same ser- 
vice for ‘* The Letters’? for a while. Lord Orrery 
was named, and then Lord Lyttleton. The book 
was a good book, notwithstanding—was alive and 
kicking in the days of the reform bill, and is likely 
to live till the repeal of the legislative union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. With reference 
to one of these Histories of England, (not ‘* The 
Letters,”’) Goldsmith says, some years after this— 


I have been a good deal abused in the newspa- 
pers for betraying the liberties of the people. God 
knows, I had no thought for or against liberty in my 
head—my whole aim being to make up a book of 
decent size, that, as Squire Richard says, ‘* would 
do no harm to nobody.’ However, they set me 
dowa as an arrant tory, and consequently an honest 
man. When you come to look at any part of it 
[his letter is to Bennet Langton] you'll say that 1 
ama sour whig. [Mr. Forster prints this, or his 
devil prints it, sore whig.] 


At this period was instituted the Literary Club 
—or, ‘* The Club,” as it was called—of which we 


may take some future opportunity of referring our | 


readers to the existing notices. Mr. Forster's is 
an exceedingly pleasant account of it and Gold- 
smith’s connection with it; but nothing can supply 
the place of Boswell. Hogarth is found visiting 
Goldsmith at Islington; and the portrait, known 
by the name of ‘Goldsmith's Hostess,” is sup- 
posed to have been done for his landlady of Isling- 
ton in one of these visits. Geoffrey Crayon’s poor 
devil author was afterwards located among Gold- 
smith’s haunts, and a writer, whom neither Mr. 





| Forster nor Mr. Prior seem to have looked at, Mr. 
Hone, or a contributor of his to “‘ The Every-day 
| Book’? in 1831, tells us that Mr. Symes, bailiff of 
the manor of Islington, says, 


That his mother-in-law, Mrs. Evans, who had 
lived there three-and-thirty years, and was wife to 
| the former bailiff, often told him that her aunt, Mrs. 
Tapps, a seventy years’ inhabitant of the tower, 
was accustomed to talk much about Goldsmith and 
his apartment. It was the old oak-room on the 
first floor. Mrs. Tapps affirmed that it was there 
he wrote his ‘‘ Deserted Village,’’ and slept in a 
large press-bedstead, placed in the eastern corner. 


} 


The difficulty of ascertaining any precise fact is 
illustrated by Mr. Forster's account of this resi- 
dence at Islington. He will have it that here Gold- 
smith was arrested by Mrs. Fleming, Goldsmith’s 
hostess, and that this was the scene where John- 
son, finding him in duress, visited him, and assisted 
in selling the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield.’’ Of this story, 
the only part that has been, we think, wholly dis- 
| proved, is that which connects Mrs. Fleming with 
it; and this fact of her disconnection with the mat- 
ter, established by her great generosity to Gold- 
smith, as exhibited in her accounts, preserved 
;among Newbery’s papers, and utterly irreconcila- 
ble with the documents published by Prior, makes 
\it almost certain that the incident occurred not at 
Islington, but in Goldsmith's town lodgings, to 
which we know he returned. Mr. Prior doubts the 
place of the occurrence ; but for this, we should 
‘regard it as free from doubt, and fix the scene in 
Goldsmith's town lodgings. Mr. Forster doubts 
|the person; nay, is certain that Mrs. Fleming is 
the person. Notwithstanding his doubt, or rather 
certainty, we are quite certain that poor Mrs. Flem- 
ing was guiltless of this indignity—whether actu- 
ally offered, or only meditated—for this, too, is 
matter of grave debate. Boswell tells us, that one 
morning Goldsmith had sent him a message that he 
had been arrested by his landlady for rent. He 
sent him a guinea, and promised to go to him di- 
rectly. He found him—having changed the guinea 
—and a bottle of Madeira before him. Johnson 
considered the means of extricating him; was 
shown ** The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ which he took 
to a bookseller’s, and sold fur £60. ‘I brought 
Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, 
not without rating his landlady for using him so 
ill.”’ Mrs. Piozzi, telling the same story, makes 
the time evening ; and represents Goldsmith, when 
the affair of the arrest was settled, drinking punch 
| with the woman of the house. In ‘* Cumberland’s 








| Memoirs,"’ we have an additional incident :— 


I have heard Dr. Johnson relate, with infinite 
humor, the circumstance of his rescuing Goldsmith 
| from a ridiculous dilemma by the purchase-money 
| of * The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ He had run upa 
score with his landlady of some few pounds, and 
| was at his wits’ end how to wipe off the score, and 
| keep a roof over his head, except by closing with 
|a very staggering proposal on her part, and taking 
| his creditor to wife. 








It is curious enough that all these narrators of 
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the story, though each professed to have their in- 
formation from Johnson, tell it differently ; and we 
have some doubt whether a modern compiler, weav- 
ing a story distinct from any of the former, by omit- 
ting from each narrative what he finds irreconcilable 
with the others, is not likely to be further from the 
actual truth than if he had adopted even the most 
improbable of the conflicting statements. In nar- 
rating a story in Goldsmith's club, and with Gold- 


smith as an auditor, each successive repetition would | 
. . . . | 
be accompanied with some new incident. Cumber- 


land tells the story in connection with the club and 
club-jokes, and is, with the privilege of a comic 
author, heightening a little the liveliness. Gold- 
smith, in his review of a new edition of ‘* The 
Fairy Queen,” had said— 


There is a strong similitude in the lives of almost 
all our English poets. ‘The ordinary of Newgate, 
we are told, has but one story, which serves for 
the life of every hero that happens to come within 
the circle of his pastoral-care ; and, however un- 
worthy the resemblance appears, it may be asserted 
that the history of one poet might serve, with as 
little variation, for that of any other. 

Steevens tells a story of Johnson himself, very 
like this of Goldsmith :— 


Johnson confessed to have been sometimes in the 
power of bailiffs. Richardson, the author of ** Clar- 
issa,"’ was his constant friend on such occasions. 
** 1 remember writing to him,” said Johnson, ** from 
a sponging-house, and was so sure of my deliver- 
ance, through his kindness and liberality, that before 
his reply was brought, I knew I could afford to joke 
with the rascal who had me in custody, and did so 
over a pint of adulterated wine, for which, at that 
instant, I had no money to pay.”’ 

Of the narrators of the story, each has a differ- 
ent account of the sum paid. Hawkins says £40; 
Boswell, £60 ; Cumberland, £10 ; and each quotes 
Johnson as authority for the sum. Boswell's state- 
ment of £60 is probably accurate, as he tells of 
Johnson’s entering into a proof that, considering 
Goldsmith’s name not being, at the period “‘ The 
Vicar’ was sold, of the same value on a title-page 
as after the publication of ‘‘ The Traveller,” the 
price was not too little. The bookseller did not 
publish the work for some two or three years after, 
which would look as if he was doubtful of its suc- 
cess. 

In December, 1764, ‘* The Traveller’? was pub- 
lished, the first of Goldsmith’s works that was 
printed with his name. We have not left our- 
selves room to do more than refer to Mr. Forster's 
discussions on the circumstances under which it 
first appeared. It was dedicated to his brother, 
and the dedication proves that it had been the sub- 
ject of his thoughts for many years. Part of the 
poem had been formerly sent him from Switzer- 
land. Johnson reviewed the poem. The biogra- 
phy prefixed to an edition of the Miscellaneous 
Works, printed at Edinburgh in 1821, complains 
of Johnson's review of ‘* The Traveller,”’ in his 
Critical Review, as not being just to its merits. 
“Tt is,’ said Johrson, ‘the finest poem that has 
ppeared since the time of Pope.” 





GOLDSMITH AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 


This, says the biographer, is undoubtedly a very 
measured encomium ; but it is fair to presume tha}. 
in according the meed of praise, he must have been 
limited and constrained by the general notoriety of 
his friendship for the author. 


This sentence seems very like nonsense ; for 
is plain that Johnson intended, in the words quoted, 
to give the very highest praise. The review was 
written to announce the fact of the publication. | 
did it cordially and perfectly. It did it in the best 
manner—in the only manner that could be truly 
useful. ‘He left the poem to speak for itself jy 
the quotations, which amount to a fourth part of 
its number of lines.’’* 

At first, people would not believe Goldsmith to 
be the author—it could be no other than Johnsog 
himself, was the ery. At the club, Goldsinith 
was actually examined as to the meaning of par. 
ticular passages, and his answers were relied on as 
proofs that he could not be the author. 

**Mr. Goldsmith,”’ asked Chamier, ‘* what do 
you mean by the last word in the first line of your 
* Traveller’ — 


‘ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow * 


Do you mean tardiness of locomotion ?”’ 

Goldsmith, who would say something without 
consideration, answered—** Yes.”’ 

** ]*’—Juhnson is the narrator—*‘ was sitting 
by, and said, ‘ No, sir, you did not mean tardiness 
of locomotion ; you meant that sluggishness (/ 
mind which comes upon a man in solitude.’ Ah, 
exclaimed Goldsmith, that was what I meant. 
Chamier believed then that I had written the line 
as much as if he had seen me write it.”’ Poor 
Goldsmith ! It must have been a dreadful thing to 
be thus talked down. The language of poetry is 
always, when poetry is exquisite, that of latent 
association. Goldsmith did mean tardiness of |0- 
comotion, though he probably would have shrunk 
from such a phrase, but he meant it without 
negativing the thought which Johnson expressed, 
and which is suggested, and merely suggested 1 
Goldsmith’s language. Poets are the only com- 
mentators on poetical language ; and in Mitford's 
classical edition of Goldsmith’s poems—a beautiful 
book—the line is illustrated by passages not un- 
likely to have been in Goldsmith’s mind— 


Solos, inops, exspes, leto peenisque relictus. 
Ovid Met. xiv. 217. 
Exsul, inops erres alienaque limina lustres. _ 
Ovid Ibis. ii. 
And compare Petrarch, Son. xxviii.— 


Solo et pensoso, pid i deserti campi, 
Vo misurando a passi tardi e lenti. 


We think the gayety and good-humor of Gold- 
smith has been the chief cause of the depreciating 
estimate in which he was held at the club. Johnson 
had fought his way to social distinction in much the 
same way as Goldsmith, but Johnson’s was now 2 
fixed and recognized position. Goldsmith was re- 


* Prior. 
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garded as a sort of Irish adventurer ; had claims | Would have shifted his trumpet, and only take 
distrusted till proved, and their proof in every snuff. 

possible way resisted. Johnson had suffered most} Cradock happened to be with Goldsmith at the 
of Goldsmith’s difficulties, and wished to smooth | puppet-show, and expressly tells us that the whole 
the way for Goldsmith. Boswell, who loved John- | thing originated in a joke—a sort of permitted Ji- 
son, and who had no love for Goldsmith, in spite |cense with Goldsmith. ‘“ It was always thought 
of his record of some perhaps misunderstood | fair by some persons to make what stories they 
phrases of Johnson's, has preserved for us evi- | pleased of Dr. Goldsmith, and the following was 
dences of his admiration, exhibited in every possi- | freely circulated in ridicule of him:—That he at- 
ble way. The very extent to which the club| tended the Fantoccini in Panton-street, and that 


: ‘ . ae ? — , 
ioked with Goldsmith was a proof how he had from envy he wished to excel one of the puppets. 


won on their affections. We regard as evidence J was of the party, and remember no more than 
of Goldsmith's good humor and good nature the 


jthat the Doctor, the Rev. Mr. Ludlam, of St. 
kind of stories that Boswell tells with grave imper- | John’s College, and some others, went together to 
tinence. see the puppet-show. Here we were all greatly 

“ When accompanying two beautiful young la- | entertained, and many idle remarks might possibly 
dies in France, he was seriously angry,’ says Bos- | be made by all of us during the evening. Mr. 
well, ‘that more attention was paid to them than | Ludlam afterwards laughingly declared that ‘he 
to him; and, once at the exhibition of the Fan- believed he must shut up all his experiments at 
toccin, When those who sat next him observed Cambridge and Leicester in future, and take lee- 
with what dexterity a puppet could top a pike, he | tures only during the winter from Fantoccini, and 
could not bear that it should have such praise, and |the expert machinists of both the Royal Thea- 
exclaimed, with warmth—‘ Pshaw! I ean do it | tres.’’’ So that the party were, it seems, outvy- 
better myeelf.’’? He went home “ to supper with | ing each other in their praise of the puppets—a 
Mr. Burke, and broke his shin by attempting to | grave professor proposing to take lectures from 
exhibit to the company how much better he could them in mechanics ; Goldsmith’s friends probably 
jump over a stick than the puppets.’’ Northcote | amusing themselves in mixing him up in similar 
told the story of the young ladies, fixing time and | jokes, and he enjoying the fun which would proba- 
place—one of the ladies read the story in his bly be increased, could he have contrasted the scene 
“Memoirs of Reynolds,” and complained of the | as it actually existed with the lachrymose specula- 


circulation of a story founded on circumstances | tions to which it has given birth. That Goldsmith 
wholly misunderstood. She afterwards mentioned 


to Prior the actual facts. At Lisle, Goldsmith 


| would have humored such a jest, by enacting the 
| part ascribed to him, there can be no doubt in the 
and these English girls were at the window of | mind of any one who remembers what Reynolds 
their hotel, looking at some military maneuvres, | said of him—* that on entering a mixed company, 
when “ the gallantry of the officers broke forth in- | he felt that their awe of him deprived him of the 
to a variety of compliments intended for the ears | enjoyment and freedom of vivacity, and which he 
of the Trish ladies. Goldsmith seemed amused, | made it his endeavor to dispel, by playing wanton 
but at length, assuming something of a severity | and childish pranks, in order to bring himself to 
of countenance, which was a peculiarity of his|the wished-for level.” Reynolds’ language, or 
humor often displayed, when not disposed to be | rather Northcote’s, is no doubt colored by an as- 
jocular, turned off, uttering something to the effect | sumption that Goldsmith was vain—very vain—or 
of what is commonly stated, ‘that, elsewhere, he why the awe? The word, however, is not likely 
would also have his admirers.’’’ ‘* This,’’ said | to have been Goldsmith’s ; and certainly never was 
one of the ladies to Mr. Prior, “‘ was uttered in | there one who so little, even to himself or others, 
mere playfulness, and I was shocked, many years | played the live author. It appears nowhere but 
afterwards, to see it adduced, in print, as a proof | in his letters to his Irish friends, where he over- 
of his envious disposition.’’ Thus one of the stories | stated his prospects to them, Jest a true statement 
is decisively got rid of. Boswell'’s Fantoccini | should be interpreted into an application for assist- 
story, and Goldsmith breaking his shin, in rivalry | ance. 

of the puppets jumping, Forster tells us, ‘‘ is too} In one of these, after a very humorous descrip- 
pleasant to be objected to; but might he not mean |tion of his future eminence, comes a passage of 
tat the puppets jumped even worse than he did? | mingled mirth and pathos—‘‘ Let me stop my fan- 
The actual world, and the puppet-show, are, more-|cy to take a view of my future self; and, as the 
over, so much alike, that what was meant for aj boys say, light down to see myself on horseback. 
laugh at the world, might have passed for an at-| Well, now 1 am down, where the devil is J? Oh, 
tack on the puppet-show.’’ Poor Goldsmith !— gods ! gods! here in a garret, writing for bread, and 
and is this all that his friend Forster can say for | expecting to be dunned for a milk-score !"’ Siill we 
him—and, thus interpreted, is Boswell’s story too | have Reynolds’ own evidence, of having witnessed a 
pleasant to be objected to’ For the life of us, | company struck with an awful silence at the entrance 
we cannot see the fun of his breaking his shins to | of Goldsmith, which was quickly dispelled by his 
illustrate a saw of this kind, and we suspect that | boyish and social manners, and he has then become 
Reynolds, had he heard this vindication, the plaything and favorite of the company.’ “ Sir 
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the story, though each professed to have their in- 
formation from Johnson, tell it differently ; and we 
have some doubt whether a modern compiler, weav- 
ing a story distinct from any of the former, by omit- 
ting from each narrative what he finds irreconcilable 
with the others, is not likely to be further from the 
actual truth than if he had adopted even the most 
improbable of the conflicting statements. In nar- 
rating a story in Goldsmith's club, and with Gold- 
smith as an auditor, each successive repetition would 
be accompanied with some new incident. Cumber- 
land tells the story in connection with the club and 
club-jokes, and is, with the privilege of a comic 
author, heightening a little the liveliness. Gold- 
smith, in his review of a new edition of ** The 
Fairy Queen,’ had said— 


There is a strong similitade in the lives of almost 
all our English poets. The ordinary of Newgate, 
we are told, has but one story, which serves for 
the life of every hero that happens to come within 
the circle of his pastoral care; and, however un- 
worthy the resemblance appears, it may be asserted 
that the history of one poet might serve, with as 
little variation, for that of any other. 


Steevens tells a story of Johnson himself, very 
like this of Goldsmith :— 


Johnson confessed to have been sometimes in the 
power of bailiffs. Richardson, the author of ** Clar- 
issa,’’ was his constant friend on such occasions. 
** | remember writing to him,’’ said Johnson, ** from 
a sponging-house, and was so sure of my deliver- 
ance, through his kindness and liberality, that before 
his reply was brought, I knew I could afford to joke 
with the rascal who had me in custody, and did so 
over a pint of adulterated wine, for which, at that 
instant, | had no money to pay.” 

Of the narrators of the story, each has a differ- 
ent account of the sum paid. Hawkins says £40; 
Boswell, £60; Cumberland, £10 ; and each quotes 
Johnson as authority for the sum. Boswell’s state- 
ment of £60 is probably accurate, as he tells of 
Johnson’s entering into a proof that, considering 
Goldsmith’s name not being, at the period “‘ The 
Vicar’ was sold, of the same value on a title-page 
as after the publication of ‘‘ The Traveller,” the 
price was not too little. The bookseller did not 
publish the work for some two or three years after, 
which would look as if he was doubtful of its suc- 
cess. 

In December, 1764, ‘* The Traveller’? was pub- 
lished, the first of Goldsmith’s works that ‘was 
printed with his name. We have not left our- 
selves room to do more than refer to Mr. Forster's 
diseussions on the circumstances under which it 
first appeared. It was dedicated to his brother, 
and the dedication proves that it had been the sub- 
ject of his thoughts for many years. Part of the 
poem had been formerly sent him from Switzer- 
land. Johnson reviewed the poem. The biogra- 
phy prefixed to an edition of the Miscellaneous 
Works, printed at Edinburgh in 1821, complains 
of Johnson's review of ‘The Traveller,” in his 
Critical Review, as not being just to its merits. 
“Tt is,’’ said Johnson, ‘‘ the finest poem that has 
ppeared since the time of Pope.” 
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This, says the biographer, is undoubtedly a very 
measured encomium ; but it is fair to presume that, 
in according the meed of praise, he must have been 
limited and constrained by the general notoriety of 
his friendship for the author. 


This sentence seems very like nonsense ; for jt 
is plain that Johnson intended, in the words quoted, 
to give the very highest praise. ‘The review was 
written to announce the fact of the publication. |r 
| did it cordially and perfectly. It did it in the best 
| manner—in the only manner that could be truly 
/useful. ‘* He left the poem to speak for itself in 
the quotations, which amount to a fourth part of 
its number of lines.’’* 

At first, people would not believe Goldsmith to 
be the author—it could be no other than Johnson 
himself, was the ery. At the club, Goldsmith 
was actually examined as to the meaning of par- 
ticular passages, and his answers were relied on as 
proofs that he could not be the author. 

*“*Mr. Goldsmith,’’ asked Chamier, ‘* what do 
you mean by the last word in the first line of your 
‘ Traveller’— 





* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ?” 


Do you mean tardiness of locomotion ?”’ 

Goldsmith, who would say something without 
consideration, answered—*' Yes.”’ 

‘** ]"’—Juhnson is the narrator—*‘ was sitting 
by, and said, ‘ No, sir, you did not mean tardiness 
of locomotion ; you meant that sluggishness of 
mind which comes upon a man in solitude.’ Ah, 
exclaimed Goldsmith, that was what I meant. 
Chamier believed then that I had written the line 
as much as if he had seen me write it.”’ Poor 
Goldsmith ! It must have been a dreadful thing to 
be thus talked down. The language of poetry is 
always, when poetry is exquisite, that of latent 
association. Goldsmith did mean tardiness of |o- 
comotion, though he probably would have shrunk 
from such a phrase, but he meant it without 
negativing the thought which Johnson expressed, 
and which is suggested, and merely suggested in 
Goldsmith’s language. Poets are the only com- 
mentators on poetical language ; and in Mitford's 
classical edition of Goldsmith’s poems—a beautiful 
book—the line is illustrated by passages not un- 
likely to have been in Goldsmith’s mind— 


Solos, inops, exspes, leto peenisque relictus. 
Ovid Met. xiv. 217. 
Exsul, inops erres alienaque limina lustres. 
Ovid Itis. iii. 
And compare Petrarch, Son. xxviii.— 


Solo et pensoso, pid i deserti campi, 
Vo misurando a passi tardi e lenti. 


We think the gayety and good-humor of Gold- 
smith has been the chief cause of the depreciating 
estimate in which he was held at the club. Johnsen 
had fought his way to social distinction in much the 
same way as Goldsmith, but Johnson’s was now a 
fixed and recognized position. Goldsmith was re- 


* Prior. 
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garded as a sort of Trish adventurer ; had claims 
distrusted till proved, and their proof in every 
possible way resisted. Johnson had suffered most 
of Goldsmith’s difficulties, and wished to smooth 
the way for Goldsmith. Boswell, who loved John- 
son, and who had no love for Goldsmith, in spite 





Would have shifted his trumpet, and only take 
snuff. 

Cradock happened to be with Goldsmith at the 

puppet-show, and expressly tells us that the whole 

thing originated in a joke—a sort of permitted |i- 

cense with Goldsmith. ‘* Jt was always thought 


of his record of some perhaps misunderstood | fair by some persons to make what stories they 
phrases of Johnson's, has preserved for us evi- pleased of Dr. Goldsmith, and the following was 
dences of his admiration, exhibited in every possi- | freely circulated in ridicule of him:—That he at- 
ble way. The very extent to which the club | tended the Fantoccini in Panton-street, and that 
joked with Goldsmith was a proof how he had | from envy he wished to excel one of the puppets. 


won on their affections, 


We regard as evidence |] was of the party, and remember no more than 


of Goldsmith’s good humor and good nature the that the Doctor, the Rev. Mr. Ludlam, of St. 
kind of stories that Boswell tells with grave imper- | John’s College, and some others, went together to 


tinence. 

‘ When accompanying two beautiful young la- 
dies in France, he was seriously angry,”’ says Bos- 
well, “‘ that more attention was paid to them than 
to him; and, once at the exhibition of the Fan- 
toccini, When those who sat next him observed 
with what dexterity a puppet could top a pike, he 
could not bear that it should have such praise, and 
exclaimed, with warmth—*‘ Pshaw! I can do it 
better myself.’ ’? He went home “ to supper with 
Mr. Burke, and broke his shin by attempting to 
exhibit to the company how much better he could 


| 


! 


see the puppet-show. Here we were all greatly 
entertained, and many idle remarks might possibly 
be made by all of us during the evening. Mr. 
Ludlam afterwards laughingly declared that ‘he 
believed he must shut up all his experiments at 


,Cambridge and Leicester in future, and take leec- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


jump over a stick than the puppets.’’ Northcote | 


told the story of the young ladies, fixing time and 
placee—one of the ladies read the story in his 
“Memoirs of Reynolds,’ and complained of the 


tures only during the wii. 2r from Fantoccini, and 
the expert machinists of both the Royal Thea- 
tres.’’’ So that the party were, it seems, outvy- 
ing each other in their praise of the puppets—a 
grave professor proposing to take lectures from 
them in mechanics ; Goldsmith's friends probably 
amusing themselves in mixing him up in similar 


jokes, and he enjoying the fun which would proba- 


circulation of a story founded on circumstances | 


wholly misunderstood. She afterwards mentioned | would have humored such a jest, by enacting the 


to Prior the actual facts. At Lisle, Goldsmith 
and these English girls were at the window of 
their hotel, looking at some military mancuvres, 
when ** the gallantry of the officers broke forth in- 
to a variety of compliments intended for the ears 
of the Irish ladies. Goldsmith seemed amused, 
but at length, assuming something of a severity 
of countenance, which was a peculiarity of his 
humor often displayed, when not disposed to be 
jocular, turned off, uttering something to the effect 


of what is commonly stated, ‘ that, elsewhere, he 


would also have his admirers.’’’ ‘* This,’’ said 
one of the ladies to Mr. Prior, ** was uttered in 
mere playfulness, and 1 was shocked, many years 
afierwards, to see it adduced, in print, as a proof 
of his envious disposition.’’ Thus one of the stories 
is decisively got rid of. Boswell's Fantoccini 
story, and Goldsmith breaking his shin, in rivalry 
of the puppets jumping, Forster tells us, ‘* is too 
pleasant to be objected to; but might he not mean 
that the puppets jumped even worse than he did ? 
The actual world, and the puppet-show, are, more- 
over, so much alike, that what was meant for a 
laugh at the world, might have passed for an at- 
tack on the puppet-show.’’ Poor Goldsmith !— 
and is this all that his friend Forster ean say for 
him—and, thus interpreted, is Boswell’s story too 
pleasant to be objected to? For the life of us, 
we cannot see the fun of his breaking his shins to 
illustrate a saw of this kind, and we suspect that 
Reynolds, had he heard this vindication, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





bly be increased, could he have contrasted the scene 
as it actually existed with the lachrymose specula- 
tions to which it has given birth. That Goldsmith 


part ascribed to him, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any one who remembers what Reynolds 
said of him—** that on entering a mixed company, 
he felt that their awe of him deprived him of the 
enjoyment and freedom of vivacity, and which he 
made it his endeavor to dispel, by playing wanton 
and childish pranks, in order to bring himself to 
the wished-for level.’ Reynolds’ language, or 
rather Northcote’s, is no doubt colored by an as- 
sumption that Goldsmith was vain—very vain—or 
why the awe? The word, however, is not likely 
to have been Goldsmith’s ; and certainly never was 
there one who so little, even to himself or others, 
played the live author. It appears nowhere but 
in his letters to his Irish friends, where he over- 
stated his prospects to them, Jest a true statement 
should be interpreted into an application for assist- 
ance. 

In one of these, after a very humorous descrip- 
tion of his future eminence, comes a passage of 
mingled mirth and pathos—‘* Let me stop my fan- 
cy to take a view of my future self; and, as the 
boys say, light down to see myself on horseback. 
Well, now I am down, where the devil is J? Oh, 
gods ! gods! here in a garret, writing for bread, and 
expecting to be dunned for a milk-score !"’ Suill we 
have Reynolds’ own evidence, of having witnessed a 
company struck with an awful silence at the entrance 
of Goldsmith, which was quickly dispelled by his 
boyish and social manners, and he has then become 
the plaything and favorite of the company.”’ ‘‘ Sir 
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Joshua mentioned to Boswell, that he had fre- 
quently heard Goldsmith talk of the pleasure of 
being liked, and observe how hard it would be, if 
literary excellence should preclude a man from that 
satisfaction ; and Sir Joshua added, that he was 
convinced Goldsmith was intentioually more absurd, 
ia order to lessen himself in social intercourse.” 
There may be some truth in this; Reynolds at all 
events believed it—nay, says Northcoth, imitated 
it.* We have intimated, that we think that there 
was, from the first, dislike between Boswell and 
Goldsmith, which was with difficulty overcome, 
and never thoroughly. In all the conversations, in 
which Boswell introduces Johnson's praises of 
Goldsmith, it is in reply to some depreciating re- 


mark of Boswell’s; still we give entire credit to) 


Boswell’s veracity, and think that there must have 
been some general feeling in Goldsmith's asso- 
ciates, of his being an envious man—a feeling, 
which we do not think the evidence surviving to 
our day, at all supports. The reluctance to ac- 
knowledge Goldsmith’s real merits, might have 
now and then compelled some self-assertion, and 
this would be misinterpreted—perhaps misrepre- 
sented. Johnson tells us, that it was long before 
Goldsmith’s merit came to be acknowledged. Sir 
Joshua, speaking of the praise which Fox gave 
‘The Traveller,’ and its value, as his friends 
might suspect that their own admiration arose from 
partiality for the author, Johnson replied, * Nay, 
sir; the partiality of his friends was always against 
him. It was with difficulty we would give him a 


hearing.’”’ There are some traits in the character | 


of ‘* Lofty’’ in the ‘* Good-natured Man”’ that re- 
mind us of Boswell ; and we should not feel any 
surprise, if some stage-tradition of the dress of 
the character, or other circumstance of identifica- 
tion, should confirm a suspicion which we have no 
opportunity of examining. Boswell was amazed 
that Goldsmith did not share his veneration of 
Johnson, ‘or rather did not express it in the same 
way. Cumberland tells us of an occasion, when 
Johnson, presiding at a dinner at the Shakspeare, 
‘was in inimitable glee ; poor Goldsmith, that 
day, took all his raillery as patiently and compla- 
cently as my friend Boswell any day or every day 
of his life.’? This shows that it was Goldsmith’s 
habit to give fight, and Goldsmith's giving fight 
was of some use to others. ‘* You are ali of 
you,’ said Goldsmith to Cradock, ‘‘ absolutely 
afraid of Johnson; now I attack him boldly and 
without the least reserve.’’ ‘* You do, doctor, 
and sometimes catch a Tartar.”” ‘‘If it were not 
for me, he would be insufferable ; if you remem- 


ber the last time we supped together, he sat sulky | 
and growling ; but I resolved to fetch him out.” 


** You did, and at last he told you that he would 
have no more of your fooleries.””. Goldsmith prob- 
ably often enough suffered from Johnson’s rough- 
ness, when he ventured to 


* Johnson, speaking of Goldsmith, says, “ When 
ple find a man of the most distinguished abilities as a 
writer, their inferior, while he is with them, it must be 
iighly gratifying to them.”—Croker’s Boswell, 256. 
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Drag the struggling savage into day ; 


but Boswell, when, with amusing solemnity, he 
undertakes to prove that Johnson was not a bear 
—an opinion, which, he says, ‘“‘ has gone round 
the world to Johnson's prejudice ;"’ he calls Gold- 
smith as a witness, and his answer is, “ Johnson, 
to be sure, has a roughness in his manner ; but no 
man alive has a more tender heart: he has noth- 
ing of the bear but his skin.’’ Kind-hearted Jojip- 
son! ‘If nobody was suffered to abuse poor 
Goldy, but those who could write as well, he 
would have few censors.”"* This was said by 
| Johnson after Goldsmith's death, when his oriyi- 
| nality was disputed. ‘* When not present, he con- 
|sidered him as a kind of sacred character,” js 
Cradock’s testimony. Goldsmith’s entire unworld- 
liness—his remaining a child in a world of men— 
made Johnson feel it necessary to throw over hii 
the shield of his protection. Boswell, to whom 
i talk was talk, so that he could put down in his 
book, and to whom much that Goldsmith said was 
valuable treasure, even when he was absurily 
laughing at poor Goldy, said to Johnson—* ]'or 
my part, | like very well to hear honest Goldsmith 
talk away carelessly.”’ ‘‘ Why, yes, sir,”’ said 
the affectionate old man, ‘‘ but he should not like 
|to hear himself.”” Boswell would have it that 
| Goldsmith was an imitator of Johnson’s style. 
| This Johnson denied. Johnson read ‘‘ the Trav- 
| eller’’ from beginning to end for a lady, who testi- 
fied her admiration by saying, ‘‘ I never more shall 
think Dr. Goldsmith ugly.”” When Goldsmith's 








| 


|comedy of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer’’ was delayed 
by Garrick, Johnson absolutely compelled Colman 
_to have it acted. Of the first representation of 
“She Stoops to Conquer” there is an exceedingly 
| amusing account by Cumberland, who attributes 
the success of the play to the exertions of himself 
and his friends, applauding by concerted signals. 
But, of that account it is not possible to believe 
the details, nor, indeed, does it seem to have much 
foundation in truth at all. Cumberland—the “ Sir 
Fretful Plagiary’’ of Sheridan—seems that night 
to have been acting in character—and if there was 
concert of any kind, it was a concert between him 
and M’Pherson to damn the play; Sir Fretful 
_ being instinctively afraid of the broad humor which 


| 


was to put an end to sentimental comedy. 


To make you laugh, I must play tragedy, 
| was Garrick’s description of the plays 


Of the Kellys, and Kenricks, and Cumberlands 
grave. 

Cumberland, who never could find out why people 
did not read his poems, was embarrassed by Gold- 
smith’s success. ‘‘ There must be bulk, variety, 
and grandeur of design, to constitute a first-rate 
poet. ‘The Deserted Village,’ ‘ Traveller,’ and 
‘Hermit,’ are all specimens beautiful as such, 
but they are only bird’s eggs on a string, and eggs 
of small birds too.’” With such feelings of friend- 
ship as those remarks indicate, Cumberland went 





* Northcote. 
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to support his friend’s comedy. ‘“‘* You and I,’ | many years before the time at which he was writ- 
said Goldsmith to him—thus ‘Sir Fretful’ tells| ing, we think the cordial and kindly mention of 
the story—‘ have very different motives for resort- | him in Retaliation—even supposing, with Mr. 
ing to the stage. I write for money, and care | Piozzi, that something of irony tempered the 
Jittle about fame.’ I was touched by this melan- praises—is'a proof that Goldsmith did not regard 
choly confession, and from that moment busied | him as an enemy; and though Mr. Forster re- 
myself assiduously amongst all my connections in | gards Cumberland’s account of the origin of the 
his cause.” He was busy not alone among the | ‘‘ Retaliation’’ as ‘‘ pure romance,” it yet accounts 
living, but the dead—and Fitzherbert, who had for the circumstance of Johnson's not having been 
died a year before, is recorded by him as one of “introduced into the poem. His narrative is, that 
the persons clubbing to puff the play. Cumber-|Goldsmith being present, the company, at St. 
land describes himself as seated beside a loud | James’ Coffee House, began making epitaphs on 
laugher, Whose joyous neighing was quite con-| Goldsmith, that Johnson checked the mirth, and 
tagious. ** He knew no more when to give his | that he, Cumberland, wrote a few lines, which 
fre than the cannon did which was planted on a| concluded with 

yattery—I planted him in an upper box, in full 
view of pit and galleries, and perfectly well situat- 
ed to give the echo all its play through all the | This accounts for Johnson's being omitted in the 
hollows and recesses of the theatre.”’ This ab-|‘‘ Retaliation,’’ and Cumberland’s character being 
surd person seems to have endangered the play, drawn in a more serious temper of praise than the 
for he began laughing at every word, and the eyes ‘others, as certainly he did not detect the grave 
of the audience were directed from the stage to | irony which Mr. Piozzi mentions, nor, in truth, do 
Cumberland and his noisy associates. Cumberland | we. We do not remember Cradock’s account of 
himself, if there be any reliance on the newspapers | the matter, which Forster says is inconsistent 
of the day, was not laughing, though the cause of |with Cumberland’s; but Davies’ is before us, in 
some laughter. On the third night of the comedy, | Which he ascribes the origin of the poem to some 
the following epigram appeared, our knowledge of | lines of Garrick’s, in imitation of Swift, entitled 
which we owe to Mr. Prior’s diligence :— ** Jupiter and Mercury,” in which the composition 
of Goldsmith is amusingly described :— 





All mourn the poet—I lament the man. 


At Doctor Goldsmith's merry play 
All the spectators laugh they say : 
The assertion, sir, I must deny, 
For Cumberland and Kelly ery. 


Right and wrong shall be jumbled, much gold and 
some dross ; 
Without cause to be pleased, without cause to be 
cross : 
‘ *“T | Be sure as I work to throw in contradictions— 
Goldsmith | 4 great lover of trath, yet a mind turned to fictions. 
caine to the theatre only at the fifth act—his anx- | Now mix these ingredients, which, warmed in the 
iety had before kept him away—as he entered, he | baking, 
heard a hiss—‘* Pshaw, my dear doctor,’ said | Turn to learning and gaming, religion and raking. 
Colman to him, ‘‘ of what consequence is a squib, |, ee aes . 
, 4 ; aah 1 ay These were, however, Garrick’s retort to Gold 
when we have been sitting for two hours over a rae ; eee ’ 
Wes : yy oF ;smith’s playful satire. In all English literature— 
arrel of gunpowder? Che papers of the day |: VP are “os ; 
. . . ‘ . jin all Goldsmith’s writings, perfect as they are— 
referred the solitary hiss to Cumberland. Mr. | : ; ’ 
Fors ee : . | there is nothing more perfect than the characters 
orster, and we are inclined to agree with him, | el : ' ‘s ‘ati o 99 
hisks thet in C - : \of Garrick and of Burke, in the ‘ Retaliation. 
thinks that in Cumberland’s account there is but oT Bork Shas ta eid tell A agen 
one solitary sentence of truth—‘‘ All eyes were nit of Deehe, conainermng St wap WyHen. mh 5776, 


upon Johnson, who sat in a front row of a side- | ““S abeolately popnene. a : 

vox, and when he laughed, everbody thought them- Scott says the Retaliation placed Goldemith 
selves warranted to roar.’’ Cumberland closes his Soap 2 equal nang We the conmety wi waiee 
account of the matter by saying, ‘* We carried our | he lived. Poor fellow!—the advantage was but 


| 4 Pes - 
ae ; . of short duration. Circumstances fix the compo- 
play through, and triumphed not only over Col- | I 





Even by Cumberland’s own account, the danger 
to the play proceeded from his box. 








ee a : ‘sition of the poem to February, 1774, and he ap- 
man’s judgment, but our own.’’ Every account | ition of the p fp ae FEE ee 
we have : | pears to have read it at a meeting of his friends 
ve have trom other sources proves that the come- | fi The en Sel of the deliwetnes Minit tes 
dy , = . . : soon alter. n e 10 1e TOLlOW 1 
ly, whatever services it may have received from | Sad te the Atak f hi % & “P 
parti : ‘3 . died, in the 40 year of his age. 
parties placed in the house to support it, was not | Er ; ed k of Gala mith’s exhibited 
Sie Ur: éf A rach successive work of Golds chibi 
at any time in danger. ‘‘ His friends,’’ says the 4 a whe anit chaakkchee the 
lq ‘ rs ;new and unexpected power ; 1d cons r 1 
late Judge Day, ** of whom I was one, assembled | ' d P a sts eh lived “7 
i . fk ° embarrassed circumstance hich h re 
in great force, in the pit, to protect it, but we had |. ra ; 
no difficul ; : ‘is surprising how there could have been at all 
ne SS cnneatien, for i was veccived ‘times such a genial flow of easy spirits as they 
. : | tim : ow : 
throughout with the greatest acclamations, and ha lidteed Tl . r f mind i i SOE 
afterwards a great run.”’ ae e. 1a vigor : mind shou d ap a 
when occasions arise, does not surprise; but that 
However Cumberland may have exaggerated distress—pecuniar Setnees and it sensemiuats 
: : . —pe a s —and its 
the importance of his assistance, and however he | P y . 


may have deceived himself and others, with frag- |felt or feared— 


mentary recollections of an incident which cceurred | — Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol— 
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should not have so paralyzed the kindlier affections 
or graces, as to render impossible the creation of 
such works as “* The Deserted Village’’ and “* The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” is to us a matter of astonish- 
ment. That Goldsmith was helplessly improvi- 
dent, there can be no doubt—that he was deeply 
in debt when he died, is certain ; and yet we think 
the account is overstated against him somewhat 
unduly when an estimate is formed of his moral 
character. He was improvident, because no pru- 
dence could have previously ascertained his proba- 
ble income. His supper of bread and milk, and 
his shoemaker’s holiday, as he called it, a stroll in 
the fields, and a shilling ordinary, were, during the 
time we know his life best, his only luxaries. 
Even then his poverty or his prudence rendered it 
necessary that his publisher should make arrange- 
ments for his board and lodging, as for a grown 
child. He was absolutely unable to make or keep 
money. But his extravagance has been overstated. 
He has himself stated the fact truly : he remained 
poor, because he had never been otherwise ; he 
remained poor, because his works, appreciated as 
they were at once, were not of a kind that the 
world would pay for. 


And thou sweet poetry— 
Thou source of all my grief and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so. 


A man poor at first, can never be otherwise 
than poor in Goldsmith's unhappy profession ; for 
without any blame whatever, either to the book- 
sellers or to the public, it is quite impossible that 
more than sufficient to support life, if even so 
much, can be obtained by writing for daily bread, 
unless the subjects written on be of a kind in which 
instruction is required by a vast body of the pub- 
lie, and unless, in addition to this, the writer in 
some way shares the profits of printer or publisher, 
that is, risks some money capital in the specula- 
tion, and this the poor devil author never has—at 





least Goldsmith had not. Goldsmith’s support 
was derived not from his poetry, but from his 
school-books. 

But we must conelude. It was impossible for, 
us, consistent with expressing our own opinion of | 
Goldsmith, to have given extracts from Mr. Fore-| 
ter’s book, because he seldom states a fact without | 
embodying with the statement some opinion or sen- | 
timent which, if finally admitted to be true, cannot | 
yet be assented to without more discussion than we | 
could at all command space or time for. Facts, | 
too, are very often implied rather than told, and| 
this is particularly the case when the implied facts | 
are of exceedingly doubtful authority. The style 
is, perhaps, too rhetorical for narrative, but the 
book is emphatically a good and a pleasant one. 
We are not sure that the character of Goldsmith | 
has been as much misunderstood as Mr. Forster | 
imagines, or that the view which he presents of it| 
is essentially different from that which we at all | 
times have held. But this examination of specific! 
details is of the most important moment, and we. 
think the poet’s name will ultimately stand clear, 


} 


| for a History of England. 
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of any disfiguring stain. ‘* Let us not speak of his 
frailties,” said Johnson, ‘‘ he was a great man.” 
At one time it was the habit to represent him a: 
an idle profligate. Idleness is disproved by the yas, 
amount of work which he accomplished. Of prof. 
ligacy no one trace appears. At his lodgings. 
when haunted by the poor hangers-on of literature. 
while he supplied them with wine, he himself too: 
milk. While slaving over his “Animated Nature” 
he made out employment and payment for them jy 
translations from Buffon, and such portions of the 
task as they could do. In Garrick’s pleasay 
verses, which we have before quoted, gambling 
and raking are said to be ingredients thrown into 
the composition when the gods were making th 
odd fellow to be called Goldsmith ; yet, strange to 
say, the only thing approaching to evidence of the 
first, is a sentence of Judge Day’s, who speaks of 
him in 1769—** The poet frequented much the Gre. 
cian coffee-house, then the favorite resort of th: 
Irish and Laneashire templars; and delighted jn 
collecting around him his friends, whom he enter. 
tained with a cordial and unostentatious hospitality. 
Oceasionally he amused them with his flute, or 
whist, neither of which he played well, particularly 
the latter, but in losing his money he never lost his 
temper. Inarun of bad luck and worse play, he 
would fling his cards upon the floor, and exclaim 
‘ Bye-fore George, 1 ought forever to renounce thee 
—fickle, faithless fortune !’*’ It is really impossi- 
ble that, were the charge true, it should not hay 
been the subject of frequent conversation in th: 
Johnson circle. Of inebriety he has been in tly 
same way accused, without the shadow of a prov, 
and in disregard, or, perhaps, ignorance of the fact 
that his whole life establishes the contrary. 0 
coarser indulgences, which Garrick’s epigram sv- 
gests in the lines we have quoted, and express 
more distinctly in some that follow, there is nott 
slightest evidence, except one passage, in whic! 
Miss Letitia Maria Hawkins relates his going 
Bath with some profligate woman, after swind!inz 
a bookseller out of a sum of five hundred pounds. 
The bookseller’s ac 
counts are preserved, aad disprove this part of 1! 
lady's story; and the story, not worth more 
nutely repeating, is so connected together, thats 
is not possible to imagine the whole and every par 
other than a fabrication invented to assist this lady 
in selling her eateh-penny anecdotes. In Goll- 
smith’s strange life, every incident of which has 
been hunted out with such diligence, and this, toe, 
the life of a man singularly unreserved, and incapa- 
le of concealment, the wonder is that there were 
not deviations from personal purity, and that the 
idolatry of his biographers has not found that be- 
hind the silver veil there was some Mokanna’s 
head. On the contrary, every inquiry has turned 
out favorably for the inspired boy, torn from his 
home, and thrown without a friend upon the world. 
Johnson's first mention of him to Boswell is this 
—‘* Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now 
have, as an author, and he is a very worthy man, 
too. He has been loose in his principles, but 1s 
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coming right.’ 


some of the persons who, in his day, were called | 
free-thinkers, said—‘*1 never feel confidence in 
such men; I am far from being what I ought to 
be, or what I wish to be; but whatever be my fol- 
lies, my mind has never been tainted by unbelief.” 
Goldsmith's feelings on religious subjects were | 
strong—were blended with his affections for per- 
sons, and his recollections of home ; and we think 
one of the most valuable parts of the service that 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Prior have done, is that their 
disproof of the hundred vile and unthinking things | 
eaid against him will allow the charm of his works 
to be undisturbed by any but kindly feelings towards 


the man. 


The pictures in the ** Vicar of Wakefield” will 





assume new truth and beauty, when we seek no 
longer to refer them to particular persons or places, 
but to the unobseured feeling of piety in the author's | 


own mind. 


We will find more pleasure, when we | 
think in this view of his village pastor, than if we | 


identify it with any individual members of his fam- 
ily, though, as we have said, the thoughts were 


blended in the poet’s mind when the ** Village Pas- 


tor’? was imagined, 


Whose good works formed an endless retinue, 
Such priest as Chaucer sang in fervent lays; 


Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew, 


And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless 


praise.* 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE PICTURE. 


You bid me frame for you in fancy-work, 
Ideal loveliness of mind and form, 

such as a poet, some ambrosial hour, 
Might draw upon the canvass of his heart, 
laking a living model, and thereto 

Adding and rounding, chisel-like of pen. 
—Weil, boots it not to say if dream divine 
\launted the winding galleries of my thought; 
Or truth put down, point-blank, adornmeniless, 
Like faney seem, because so like the truth ; 

{ cannot tell you—look, and you shall say ; 
—There is a beauty, startling as the gush 

Of sudden sunlight on an inland sea, 

Girt round with many hills, that shines at once 
Bright to the eye, electric to the heart ; 

: is a timorous beanty, as a bud’s, 
ing the full-blown roses manifold. 
vot such is hers; “tis rather like the light, 
The pale and tender light of summer eve— 

Not golden and not amber—not of night, 
Far less of day ; rose melting into pearl, 

ivory just tinged between the sun and stars. 
Not such is hers; the white moss-rose, I think 
Were less dissimilar ; for she takes the heart 
More as of right than does your good-girl bud, 
Not quite by storm, like the inviting red 
On the ripe charms that bend the heavy stalk, 
But with a half-way course betwixt the twain. 


* Wordsworth—* River Duddon.” 
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THE PICTURE. 
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That gentle blossom mine, its own green leaves 
Do so enwrap it and its moss enswathe. 

But see the light 1 speak of, and broad day 
Will make you Jong for eventide again ; 

And the moon’s delicate tracery woofed across 
White sails of vapor boats will have no charm. 
But cast your eye upon my white moss-rose, 
And ne'er a queenly bloom or peasant bud 
Shall be her peer within comparison. 


There are who take you with a storm of words, 
Of sport or sentiment ; and two and fro 

Bandy your laughter or some heavier thing. 
There are who open all the heart at once, 

aght found, light losti—’tis scarcely worth one’ 

while 

To ask what’s given with so liberal grace. 
There are who fence them in with many thorns 
Of giggling shyness; when your finger ’s pricked 
You find you ’ve scrambled for a foolish thing 
Not worth your silly wearing when it’s won ; 
Not such is she; she has no storm of words, 
Pelting like hail-drops till you hide your face ; 
No bread-and-butter sentiment has she 

For a fourth cup of gossip round the urn— 
But she is outward cold and calm of eye, 
Pale-browed, low-voiced, and round her as 

moves 

There is an atmosphere of gracefulness, 
Inseparate as fragrance from the rose, 

Or gentle chimings from a running water. 
Once and again most heedlessly you gaze 
On the white marble of her lineaments, 

And on her half-proud eye, and turn away ; 
Once and again you see the many shafts 

Of vulgar flattery or of common saws, 

Slip on the polished ice of her disdain— 

And ask yourself, perhaps, ‘‘ Has she a heart ?”’ 


r 


| But a few months, and now through all your dreams 


There is a still sweet face, a low sweet voice, 
An eye, deep-calm as some rock-cinetured bay, 
A gentle form, a footstep that you know, 


Which makes strange tunes go moving through your 


| 
| brain. 


And there are times when silent actions speak 
Of quiet principle ; as bells of foam 

Clustered in silence where the current works, 
Show the deep meaning of the under-tide. 
And there are times when strongly-fixed reserve 
| Getrays some casual lesson, learned in ways 
Too high and holy for a lightsome strain. 

| And there are times when something passes 0’er 
| The brow of snow, a flash of rosy light ; 

| Win, if yeu can, that alabaster vase, 

There is a lamp of precious oil within! 

| Others more startling and more beautiful, 

| None half so gentle, so expansive none ; 

| Others more rich in gew-gaw words of course, 
| None half so dear in womanly reserve ; 
| 


| Not cold, but pure; not proud, but taught to know 


That the heart's treasure is a holy thing ; 
Not leving many, not of many loved, 

Yet loving well, and loved beyond compare ; 
A light too gentle, save for purgéd eye 

Of some young poet lapped in dreams divine ; 
A flower too delicate for vulgar scent, 

| Leading a purer life within its sheath, 

, Fed without noise, on silver drops of heaven ! 
‘ 
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Goldsmith himself, speaking of | And you may miss the light; you may not mark 












From the Examiner. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F’. R. 8. 
The third edition, considerably enlarged. Vols. 
2&3. Colburn. 


Hers are two additional volumes of this delight- 
ful book, with new and valuable matter even richer 
in amount than surprised us in the first volume. 
There is nothing so Pepysian in Pepys as the pas- 
sages that now appear for the first time. 

The revelations in the good secretary’s depart- 
ment of the admiralty are delicious. His civilities 
to Pen, whom he hates with all his heart for his 
treacherous tricks, (** but does not think it policy 
to declare it yet,’’) and his whimsical sneers at his 
dear friends Batten and his wife, (*‘ who hate me 
to death, but cannot hurt me,’’) have a self-confes- 
sion in them more amusingly characteristic than 
any similar passages in the Diary; throwing curi- 
ous light, as they do, on the villanous jobbery, 
knavery, and corruption then prevalent in public 
affairs. Pepys had, after all, an unusual amount of 
honesty, for his age. He took his bribes, as every- 
body else did; but he was for having the work so 
equivocally paid for, at the least honestly done. 
He has a notion of decent economy, and neither 
sanctions the extravagance nor the incapacity of 
his colleagues. ‘*God help the king! What 
surveys shall be taken after this manner!’ He 
saw, indeed, much further into the future than 
anybody that was near him; and, let us add, 
turned back more often with a manly feeling to the 
past. ‘There is one entry in these volumes, among 
the additional matter restored, which we have read 
with peculiar interest; and we shall never cease 
to like Pepys the better for it. ‘At night my 
wife read Sir H. Vane’s trial to me, and I find it 
a very excellent thing—worth reading, and him to 
have been a very wise man.” 

Then. perhaps, next day being Sunday, Mr. 
Pepys might go faithfully to church, and have a 
letter slipped into his hand after service—as here : 


3rd. To White Hall and to chappell, which be- 
ing most monstrous full, I could not go into my 
pew, but sat among the quire. Dr. Creeton, the 
Scotchman, preached a most admirable, good, 
learned, and most severe sermon, yet comical], up- 
on the words of the woman, * Blessed is the womb 
that bare thee, and the paps that gave thee suck : 
and he answered, nay: rather is he blessed that 
heareth the word of God, and keepeth it.’’ He 
rviled bitterly ever and anon against John Calvin, 


and his brood, the Presbyterians, and against the | 


present terme, now in use, of ** tender consciences.”’ 
Ile ripped up Hugh Peters, (calling him the ex- 
ecrable skellum,) his preaching, stirring up the 
maids of the city to bring in their bodkins and thim- 
bles. 1 met Captain Grove, who did give me a let- 
ter directed to myself from himself. I discerned 
money to be in it, and took it, knowing as I found 
it to be, the proceed of the place I have got him to 
be, the taking up of vessels for Tangier. But I did 
not open it till IT come home—not looking into it till 
all the money was out, that I might say I saw no 
money in the paper, if ever I should be questioned 


about it. There was a piece in gold, and 4J. in 
silver, 
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Or maybe he goes to church in a new periwig, 
expecting everybody to stare at him, and finding 
no such thing. 


8th. (Lord’s day.) To church, where I found 
that my coming in a perriwigg did not prove so 
strange as I was afraid it would, for I thought that 
all the church would presently have cast their eyes 
all upon me, but I found no such thing. 


This periwig, till he fancies the world has re- 
conciled itself to seeing him in it, is an enormous 
trouble to him. In the midst of the anxieties of 
his office, and the jealousies of his associates there, 
one does not know if he is pleased or vexed at 
“‘showing myself to Sir W. Batten and Sir J. 
Minnes, and no great matter made of my periwig, 
as I was afraid there would.”’ But he has al] his 
wife’s maids up to look at it, “ and they conclude 
it do beconse me.”’ 

There are several charming new things about 
the ‘‘ poor wretch” his wife, the scantiness of 
whose wardrobe he feelingly laments while he is 
paying for gorgeous periwigs and new shagg pur- 
ple gowns for himself, with gold buttons and loop 
lace. Here is a pleasant domestic touch : 


Thence into Woode Street, and there bought a 
fine table for my dining-roome, cost me 50s. ; and 
while we were buying it, there was a scare-fire in 
an ally over against us, but they quenched it. To 
the duke’s house, and there saw Twelfth-Night 
acted well, though it be but a silly play, and not re- 
lating at all to the name or day. Home, and found 
all well, only myself somewhat vexed af my wife's 
neglect in leaving of her scarfe, waistcoate, and 
night-dressings in the coach, to-day, that brought 
us from Westminster; though, I confess, she did 
give them to me to look after. It might be as good 
as 25s. loss. 


And here another, for Cousin Tom! 


By coach, my cosen Thomas Pepys going along 
with me, homeward. I set him down by the way; 
but, Lord! how he did endeavor to find out a nine- 
pence to club with me for the coach, and for want 
was forced to give me a shilling, and how he stl! 
cries *‘ Gad!” and talks of Popery coming in, as al! 
the Fanatiques do. 


What we next quote is a most curious and char- 
acteristic entry, highly valuable for the information 
contained in it, and for its illustration of the man- 
ners of the day. 


May Ist. After dinner I got my father, brother 
Tom, and myself together, and I advised my father 
to good husbandry, and to be living within the com- 
pass of 50/. a year, and all in such kind words, as 
not only made both them but myself to weep. That 
being her we all took horse, and I upon a horse, 
hired of Mr. Game, saw him out of London, at the 
end of Bishopsgate Street, and so I turned, and 
rode, with some trouble, through the fields, and then 
Holborne, &c., towards Hide Parke, whither all 
the world, I think, are going; and in my going, 
almost thither, met W. Howe coming, galloping 
upon a little crop black nag, it seems, one that was 
taken in some ground of my lord’s, by some mis- 
chance being left by his master, a thiefe—this horse 
being found with black cloth eares on, and a false 
mayne, having none of his own ; and I back again 
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PIONEER 


with him to the Chequer, at Charing Crosse, and 


saddled a delicate stone-horse of Captain Ferrers, 
and with that rid in state to the park, where none 
better mounted than I almost ; but being in a throng 
of horses, seeing the king's riders showing tricks 
with their managed horses, which were very strange, 
my stone-horse was very troublesome, and began to 
fight with other horses, to the dangering him and 
myself; and with much ado I got out, and kept my- 
self out of harm’s way. Here I saw nothing good 
—neither the king, nor my Lady Castlemaine, nor 
any great ladies or beauties being there, there being 
more pleasure a great deal at an ordinary day ; or 
else those few good faces that there were choked up 
with the many bad ones, there being people of all 
sorts in coaches there, to some thousands. Going 
thither in the highway again, by the park gate, I 
met a boy in a sculler-boat, carried by a dozen peo- 
ple at least, rowing as hard as he could drive—it 
seems, upon some wager. By and by, about seven 
o'clock, homeward ; and changing my horse again, 
| rode home, coaches going in great crowds to the 
further end of the town, almost. In my way, in 
Leadenhall Street, there was morris-dancing, which 
| have not seen a great while. So set up my horse 
at Game's, paying 5s. for him, and went to hear 
Mrs. Turner’s daughter play on the harpsichon ; 
but, Lord! it was enough to make any man sick to 
hear her: _ was | forced to commend her highly. 
This day Captain Grove sent me a side of porke, 
which was the oddest present, sure, that was ever 
made any man; and the next, | remember I told 
my wife, 1 believed would be a pound of candles, 
or a shoulder of mutton; but the fellow do it in 
kindness, and is one | am beholden to. So to bed, 
very weary, and a little galled, for lack of riding, 
praying to God for a good journey to my father, of 
whom | am afraid, he being so lately ill. 


Our next extract refers to an earlier period, 
wheu Pepys was out on his travels; but it is also 
very valuable. 


MR. PEPYS AT THE HAGUE. 


15th. We lay till half-past three o’clock, then up 
and down the town, to see it by daylight; where 
we saw the soldiers of the prince's guard, all very 
fine, and the burghers of the town with their mus- 
sets as bright as silver. A schoolmaster that spoke 
cood English and French, showed us the whole 
town, and indeed I cannot speak enough of the 
callantry of the town. Everybody of fashion speaks 
French or Latin, or both. The women, many of 
them very pretty and in good habits, fashionable, 
and black spots. We bought a couple of baskets 
for Mrs. Pierce and my wife. The judge and I to 
the Grande Salle, where the states sit in council. 
he hall is a great place, where the flags that they 
take from their enemies are all hung up; and things 
to be sold, as in Westminster Hall, and not much 
wolike it, but that not so big. To a bookseller’s, 
and bought for the love of the binding three books : 
the French Psalms, in four parts, Bacon’s Organon, 
and Farnab. Rhetor. By coach to Scheveling again, 
the wind being very high. We saw two boats over- 
set, and the gallants forced to be pulled on shore by 
the heels, while their trunks, portmanteaus, hats, 
and feathers, were swimming in the sea. Among 
others, the ministers that come with the commis- 
sioners (Mr. Case among the rest) sadly dripped. 
Being in haste, I Jost my Copenhagen knife. A 
gentleman going to kiss my lord’s hand, from the 
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| Queen of Bohemia, and I hired a Dutch boat for 
there put up my own dull jade, and by his advice | 


four rix-dollars to carry us on board. We were fain 
to wait a great while before we could get off from 
the shore, the sea being very foul. The Dutehman 
would fain have made all pay that come into our 
boat besides our company, there being many of our 
ship’s company got in, but some of them had no 
money, having spent all on shore. 


There is, as usual, plenty of good criticism on 
actors and of bad criticism on plays. It must be 
confessed that Pepys seems to have understood 
Betterton much more thoroughly than he under- 
stood Shakspeare. Let us not forget to add that 
one of the new passages is a mention of the cele- 
brated miniature painter, Cooper, whom he found 
“a fuddling, troublesome fellow, though a good 
artist.’’ 

We shall take an early opportunity of pursuing 
our notice of the third volume, which we find quite 
as pleasant as its predecessors. 








From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
PIONEER HISTORY. 


A soox is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
entitled ‘‘ Pioneer History, being an Account of the 
First Examinations of the Ohio Valley, and the 

larly Settlement of the Northwest Territory,’’ by 

S. P. Hildreth. The work is said, by the author, 
to be compiled chiefly from original manuscripts, 
including the papers of Col. George Morgan and 
Judge Barber, the diaries of Joseph Buel and 
John Matthews, men who belonged to the recon- 
noitring parties, sent out into the wilderness 
from the civilized world, the records of the Ohio 
Company, &c., &c. The book is one of those 
useful collections of facts from which historians 
construct their narratives, and writers of fiction 
borrow their incidents. It contains much iuter- 
esting matter relative to the early history of the 
settlemen‘s in the valley of the Ohio, and abounds 
with anecdotes, some of which are amusing. 
Here is an anecdote of the brother of the poet 
Barlow, who settled on the Muskingum, at Wa- 
terford, and was at the place in 1790, when the 
Delawares and Wyandots attacked the garrison. 


During the attack on the garrison, Jabez Barlow, 
(a simple-hearted, misanthropic old bachelor, one 
of the Waterford associates, and brother of Joel 
| Barlow, the poet.) lived about a mile below, in a 
| small cabin by himself, having refused to move into 
the garrison, alleging as a reason, that he had 
‘never harmed the Indians, and they would not in- 
'. . . ‘ 
\jure him. During the first few months of the set- 
'‘tlement, he lived in the upright trank of a large, 
‘hollow sycamore tree. Being of a religious turn 
of mind, and somewhat of an enthusiast, he fully 
believed that the word of God, contained in his Bi- 
ble, would protect him from all harm. He had just 
risen from bed, and hearing the continued firing, 
he started to go up to the garrison. When he 
reached about half way, the firing ceased, and 
thinking they had been shooting at a mark, he re- 
traced his steps. As he approached within a few 
rods of his clearing, he saw the back of an Indian 
| standing in the doorway of his little cabin, inspect- 
|ing the interior. Greatly alarmed at this unex- 
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pected sight, he instantly dropped down on to the 
earth, amidst the dead weeds and bushes which 
surrounded him, and sheltered him from view. The 
Indians, after plundering the house of such articles 
as pleased them, breaking up his pot and kettle, 
and tearing a number of leaves from the large Bi- 
ble which lay on the table, and scattering them 
over the floor, departed without suspecting the 
vicinity of the owner. Fearing that the dreaded 
Indians were still near him, Barlow continued in 
his present concealment without stirring until night. 
In the evening there came on a heavy rain, which 
made it very dark. He now started for the garri- 
son ; following the little blind path as well as he 
could, and faneying every dusky object aa Indian, 
he reached the gate of the fort about eight o'clock. 
Here he hailed the guard, who inquired very strictly 
his naine, at that time of night, and, fearing an am- 
bush from the savages, inquired whether he had 
any Indians with him. After some parley he was 
admitted. Finding the Delawares paid no respect 
to his Bible, he deserted the little cabin and lived 
in the fort until after the close of the war, when 
he returned to his former home in New Hampshire. 


We add an extract from the narrative of the 
captivity of Daniel Convers, a lad of sixteen years 
of age, who was taken prisoner by the Indians 
lurking about Waterford. It gives an interesting 
glimpse of the domestic life and domestic virtues 
of the aborigines. Convers was passed over by 
his captives to an Indian family who had bargained 
fur him the day after he was taken : 


The price paid for young Convers, was a horse 
and several strings of wampum, the Indian substi- 
tute for money. The prisoner was fortunate in 
this exchange, as his new master and mistress 
were both very kind-hearted people. His condi- 
tion was not that of a slave, but rather an adoption 
into the family, as a son. ‘The Indian’s wife, whom 
he was directed to call mother, was a model of all 
that is excellent in woman; being patient, kind- 
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making quite a picturesque appearance, when 
grouped together in a village. It is a common 
mode of constructing their dwellings along the low 
shores of the bays and marshy grounds, where the 
flag grows in great abundance. They are easily 
taken down and rebuilt ; or moved from place t» 
place in their canoes. His Indian father gave him 
as good adress as he could afford, composed of a 
calico shirt, leggins, and moceasins. He eut his 
hair short, and by way of ornament put a jewel in 
his nose. 

From the mouth of the Portage river the family 
went over to Maumee bay, spending their time iy 
hunting, fishing and trapping, in which Danie] as- 
sisted with cheerfulness, and being naturally of a 
lively disposition, soon gained the good will of the 
Indians. The Chippewas are a far less thrifty peo- 
ple than the Delawares, and many of the other 
tribes ; seldom raising any corn or vegetables, \: 
depending on fishing and hunting for food. 'T\\\s 
is probably in part owing to their location along 
lake shores, and about the mouths of the streams, 
being less favorable to cultivation than higher ai: 
more inland situations. Four or five weeks wer 
spent on the borders of the bay, passing up and 
down from the mouth to the rapids. While they 
were at this place, his Indian mother was attache. 
with a severe and dangerous illness, so that they 
all thought she must die. After his father, who 
was a doctor, had exhausted all his simple reme- 
dies in vain, he as a last resource appealed to the 
Great Spirit in behalf of his sick wife. Among 
them the dog is considered a sacred animal, and 
never used for food. One day a squaw, who had 
probably been consulted on the occasion, came into 
the lodge with a young dog or pup, concealed un- 
der her blanket. She stood and looked a few min- 
utes at the sick woman, without speaking, dropped 
it on the ground and went out. The Indian doe- 
tor, or priest, took it up and killed it as an offering 
to the Deity, probably sprinkling some of the blood 
on the sick. He then, with his adopted son, took 
the dead dog into the canoe, and crossed the bay 
where it is about three miles wide, to the Indiau 





hearted, humane, and considerate to the wants and 
comfort of all around her, and especially so to their 
newly adopted son. ‘To sum up her excellences 
in a brief sentence of the captive’s own language, 
‘*as good a woman as ever lived !”’ 

How few among the more civilized race of whites 
would ever imitate the Christian charities of this 
untaught daughter of nature! Who among us 
would adopt an Indian captive into our household, 
and treat him with all the kindness and affection 
bestowed upon our own children? Yet this was 
hot uncommon among the savages of North Amer- 
ica, and is a redeeming trait among their many 
cruel customs. 

It is to be regretted that the Indian names of 
these good people are forgotten, for it would be a 
pleasure to know and preserve them. They were 
members of the Chippewa tribe. ‘The family was 
composed of the Indian, his wife, a son about the 
same age as his adopted brother, and two daugh- 
ters who were younger. All their worldly wealth 
consisted of three horses, a canoe, two or three 
brass kettles, tomahawks, guns, knives, and traps, 
with a few blankets. Their house, or wigwam, 
was a movable one; made of flag matting, wound 
spirally round poles stuck into the earth in a circle, 
and tied together at the top in the shape of a cove, 


burying ground, and interred it. Not a word was 
spoken during the whole ceremony; yet doulstless 
;many sincere but simple prayers were offered up 
from the heart to Him whe has compassion on the 
red man as well as the white, in the day of his 
‘calamity. ‘The sacrifice ‘‘offered in faith,’ was 
accepted ; and the sick woman soon after was re- 
stored to health. 

| While they were at the head of the rapids, young 
Convers saw Colonel M’Kee, who had a trading 
house at that place, and who informed him of the 
| freedom of the two Choates, taken prisoners at the 
massacre of Big Bottom. The fore part of July 
they left the bay and went up a little above Detroit, 
apparently te attend a council of Indians, who hac 
| assembled to the number of nearly a hundred. Ter 
some weeks before this time Daniel had been quite 
‘ill with the fever and ague, brought on him from 
his exposures to the sickly, damp air of the bay 
/shore, and the change in his diet, from the nour- 
‘ishing food of the settlers at Waterford, to the 
'meagre fare of the Indians, composed of fresh fish 
‘and the flesh of muskrats, without any salt or far- 
‘inaceous matter, as they raised no corn. His In- 
‘dian father and mother did all they could with 
their simple remedies to cure him, but without 
much benefit. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH BOY 


From Chambers’ Journal. | 
EXPERIMENT WITH BOY LABORERS IN HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. 


] 


Tue ‘Hereford Times’’ gives an account of a 
remarkable experiment in boys’ labor which is at 
resent in the course of being made by Mr. Batson 
of Kynastone Court in that county. Having been 
Jisappointed in an engagement he made with a gang 
of boys on the usual wage system, ‘* in consequence 
of the difficulty in adopting a regular plan of disci- 
oline, owing to the want of education and bad man- 
: ronment at home,’ Mr. Batson made arrangements 
for keeping about twenty boys in his own premises, 
undertaking to give them food, clothing, and edu- 
cation, in exchange for their work, for a term of 
four years; the ages of the boys are from nine to| 
(urteen. The experiment was begun fifteen months 
ago, and has been attended with results satisfactory 
wo the experimenter, 

The work to which the boys are put is the ordi- 
nary farm work, ** more particularly the planting 
and dibbling of wheat and other corn and root 
crops, and the hand-hoeing of corn, turnips, &c.”’ 
They labor from six till six in summer, with two 
intervals—namely, half an hour for breakfast, and 
an hour for dinner; in winter, they work while it 
is light. Their food consists of bread and milk, or 
yead and broth for breakfast; bread, meat, and 
vegetables for dinner; bread and cheese at six 
o'clock for supper, with the addition of coffee and 
pudding on Sundays. The evening is devoted to 
education—** reading, writing, and arithmetic, with 
such religious and other instruction as time and op- 
portunity will admit; in which, as well as in their 
daily labor, they are superintended by a young man 
engaged for the purpose, who was four years at 
the Woburn National School, and six years at the 
Duke of Bedford's farm, where he also worked in 
a gang; to which I may add,’’ says Mr. Batson, 
‘that make it my duty to attend personally each | 
evening to assist.”’ 

Mr. Batson gives accounts for clothing and board, 
from which it appears that the twenty boys have a 
double suit each, at £3 2s. 7d., and food at £2 
15s. 7d., making a total weekly expense for each 
of 3s. 11}d.; along with which we must take into 
cousideration that, in supporting them, the farmer 
18 consuming the produce of his own land. Mr. 
aison then presents a table of the 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF BOYS’ LABOR, WITH PRICES 
PAID FOR JOB WORK. 


BOYS. 

Wheat planting, 6 or 7 boys, at 8d. per 
acre, 4s. Sd. 

Wheat hoeing, 6 boys, at 8d. per acre, 
4s. 

Turnip hoeing, 5 boys, at 8d. per acre, 
3s. 4d. 

Ditto, second time, 3 boys at 8d., 2s. 

Mangel-wurzel, 6 boys and 1 man plant 
_) acres per day, say Is. 3d. per acre. 

Cleaning and heaping Swedes, 6 boys, 
at 8d. per acre, 4s. 


MEN. 

Not done in this 
county. 

Men per acre, 
4s 


| 


Ditto, 6s, 6d. to 


7s. 


{ Ditto, 3s. 
¢ Ditto, 6s. 


The editor of the ‘‘ Hereford Times” presents 
the observations he made during a visit to the scene | 





of this experiment. ** Upon entering the farm, we | 


happened to meet with one of the boys, and w ‘te 
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much gratified by the intelligent manner in which 
he answered the questions put to him, and his 
healthy contented look. We subsequently saw 
and questioned closely all the other boys succes- 
sively, and found no reason to alter the opinion we 
had formed from that instance. They had alto- 
gether a very different manner, indeed, to the dis- 
orderly, ragged urchins who cluster upon village 
roadways, frightening horses, and annoying pass- 
ers-by with disgusting language, or who wander 
about breaking down the farmers’ hedges in pur- 
suit of birds’ nests. It was evident that the intel- 
lectual and the moral standard had both been raised. 

** After their dinner, the boys were assembled in 
their common day apartment, where they succes- 
sively read parts of a chapter of the Bible, taken at 
random, and replied to various questions put by us 
and by Mr. Batson. They were then in like man- 
ner examined in a catechism, and afterwards in the 
multiplication and pence tables, &c. In all these 
departments they showed fair acquirements, having 
evidently been taught intelligently. We had pre- 
viously questioned them all as to their opportuni- 
ties of learning before they came to Kynastone, 
and found that in all but about half-a-dozen in- 
stances out of the twenty, the boys had not been 
sent to school at all, nor possessed any knowledge 
beyond that of the letters of the alphabet. In some 
of those instances the boys stated that before they 
came they ‘ only knew the big letters—not the lit- 
tle ones,’ and in others that they ‘did not know 
them off the book.’ In only three instances had 
the boys been able to read before they joined the 
establishment. 

“The ages of the boys vary from nine or ten up 
to fifteen years, with one exception—a lad of nine- 
teen. In several instances they were orphans, who 
had been brought up in the workhouse, until taken 
by Mr. Batson, while the majority of the others 
were the children of mothers deserted by their hus- 
bands, or of a widowed parent. In the case of the 
workhouse boys, it was highly pleasing to see the 
hearty readiness with which, when asked if they 
wished to go back to the workhouse, they replied 
in the negative. Of all the twenty, but one ex- 
pressed a wish to return home, and that was the 
youngest and last comer who had been but a very 
short time at Mr. Batson’s farm. We found but 
three who had been previously in the habit of work- 
ing at all, and not one of them whose work had ex- 
tended beyond ‘helping the cow-man,’ or ‘ going 
with the horses.’ It was amusing to find—and the 
circumstance is so far valuable, as it shows the gen- 
uineness of the boys’ replies—that they all preferred 
‘going with the horses’ to the other kinds of labor 
in which they had been taught to take part. 

“In one field we found two boys ploughing ; 
another driving a horse drill, which was tended by 
aman; a fourth boy driving a horse roller; anda 
fifth sowing guano; and in all these instances we 
were struck by the regularity of their mode of 
working. While we do not profess to be critics of 
field labor, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
furrows were cut truly, and the work generally 
done with evident care and attention. 
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‘* Passing to another field, we observed the result 
of a late competition among the boys for a prize 
given by Mr. Batson for the best workmanship in 
wheat-hoeing. ‘The prize was 5s. for the boy who 
hoed half a rood of wheat in the best tnanner, and 
in the shortest time. We observed that the work 
was generally done with care, the land was quite 
clean from weeds, and the whole of the surface 
had been moved with the hoe, which is not gener- 
ally the case when the work is done by the piece. 
The prize, we understood, had been won by a boy 
who hoed his half rood in 1 hour and 51 minutes, 
being at the rate of 3s. per day. The others aver- 
aged from 24 hours to 25. On the same principle 
Mr. Batson offers other prizes, such as 5s. for the 
boy who plants half a rood of land with wheat in 
the shortest time and best manner; a similar sum 
for the boy who hoes an equal extent of turnips, 
&e. 

‘In the school, prizes are given of 3s. and 2s. 
for the boys who read best in the first class; simi- 
lar sums for those who spell best, and for the most 
proficient in writing and arithmetic; and a Bible 
for the boy who exhibits the most general improve- 
ment. 

‘The gang-work was the most interesting of 
the out-door operations. Twelve boys, directed by 
the manager, were engaged in sowing Swedes in a 
field thirty-three acres in extent. The field had 
been sown with mangel-wurzel, but the crop had 
failed, owing to the unfavorableness of the season. 
Four boys went first, making holes with their hoes 
in the ridges at regular distances. ‘These were 
followed by the same number of boys with small 
cans full of seed, who puta little into each hole. 
Behind came four more, who closed up the holes. 
While there were evident differences in aptitude 
among the youthful laborers, it was also evident 
that they all worked cheerfully, intelligently, and 
with regularity. 

‘If there were no other benefit resulting from 
the system than the training of a more skilful class 
of agricultural laborers, it would be well deserv- 
ing of general application. But this, important as 
it is, is only a small part of the actual advantage. 

** Of the moral advantage of this system it is im- 
possible to say too much. Most of these boys have 
been withdrawn from homes where they could have 
learned little that was good, and would probably 
have acquired much that was evil. They have been 
placed where the influence of habit is all in favor 
of punctuality, order, cleanliness, industry, and pro- 
priety of conduct. Whatever evil habits and com- 
panionships they may have formed are now neces- 
sarily broken off, with no likelihood of ever being 
renewed. In place of a seanty tuition at school, 
counteracted by the constant tuition of evil which 
goes on in an ignorant and vicious family, the boys 
have regular instruction, with which the daily hab- 
its of all around them are in harmony. When their 
time of servitude at Kynastone expires, they will 
go forth into the world not only better prepared to 
earn an honorable subsistence than they otherwise 
could have been, but they will carry with them 








habits which will tend to make them good mep. 
Having been accustomed to cleanliness and domes. 
tie comfort, they will feel those things to be a ne. 
cessity, and hence they will never rest contente) 
with the dirt and discomfort -s0 common among 
their class. The seeds of the good which they ay 
now acquiring will thus be unconsciously sown by 
them wherever they go. However small the rp. 
sult may be in comparison with the extent and pe- 
cessities of the class to which these youths belong, 
it will be at any rate something done towards rais. 
ing the condition of that class.’’ 

It occurs to us rather forcibly that this experi. 
ment of Mr. Batson deserves a more cautious. 
though we would not say less cordial, approy.! 
than that given to it in the ‘ Hereford Times.” 
We could not, on principle, justify anything like 
common practice of taking away boys from 1h, 
homes of their parents, and keeping them in this 
way, even although we were sure that their phys 
ical and moral wellbeing were to be well attende( 
to. The natural and proper home of the child \; 
his parents’ roof, however humble ; and it only eau 
be right to remove him thence, if it be quite cer- 
tain that his course in such circumstances mus! 
necessarily be downward. So far as Mr. Batson, 
or others inclined to follow his example, limit then 
selves to adopting boys decidedly unfortunate in 
their homes, they will be in the way of doing good, 
not otherwise. Another condition essential to gow! 
results is, that personal care should be devoted 
the moral guardianship of the children. If they 
were merely consigned to a barrack, like the youn, 
rural laborers of Scotland, (the bothy system,) a 
left there without the infusion of any externa! mors! 
element—made, in short, only instruments of wori, 
for the service of masters—then it had been int 
nitely better that they had never been med] 
with. We trust that, in any further experiments, 
these evils will be avoided. Mr. Batson's pl: 
might be adopted with much propriety for the ha 
less class of children lately described by Lord As 
ley, provided that persons could be discovered who, 
like Mr. Batson, would take a kindly personal in- 
terest in the welfare of the young laborers. Upo: 
that we conceive the success of the experinicn! 
wholly depends. 


Mrs. Markham’s History of France. New York 
Harper & Brothers. 


Tus volume, which embraces the history 0! 
France from the conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar 
to the reign of Louis Philippe, is, we think we may 
safely say, the most complete, instructive and eu 
tertaining history of that country which can be pui 
into the hands of young people. It has not tx 
common faults of histories prepared expressly lo: 
schools and young people; and while it is pect: 
liarly adapted for them, it may be read in the do- 
mestic circle and by adults with advantage. ‘This 
edition is not simply a reprint of the English. ‘The 
publishers have added a very full and carefully ex- 
ecuted map of France; and Mr. Abbott has added 
notes and questions, and a supplementary chapte: 
bringing down the history to the present time ; that 
is, to the revolution of February.— Com. Adv. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. | ness of general instruction, and did not fear the 

FEMALE HEROISM. effects of an Indian climate. Physically, morally, 
and intellectually, she was fitted for her task. Her 
‘TWENTY-SEVEN years ago, an effort of the most | health was excellent; her spirits elastic; her tem- 
interesting kind was made by an Englishwoman to | per even; her mind clear, quick, and shrewd; her 
introduce female education into India. The lady | manners most engaging, though dignified; and her 
who, in a spirit of Christian chivalry, voluntarily | will indomitable. On arriving in India, her first 
devoted herself to this difficult task was Miss Cook, | efforts were devoted to acquiring a knowledge of 
afterwards Mrs. Wilson, who arrived in Calcutta! Bengalee, the language of the native of Calcutta ; 
in 1821. Up till this time, the education of natives | and as soon as she could make herself understood 
had been confined to boys, for whom a number of | by those around her, she took up her abode in the 
schools had been opened ; and as no attempt at con-| midst of the native population, and courted and 
version was allowed, there was no prejudice against | encouraged pupils. Slowly and suspiciously they 
them. One of the most benevolent founders of | came in, attracted by a small gratuity each received 
schouls for boys in Caleutta was David Hare, a} asa reward for daily attendance. Jn time others 
person who, having amassed a considerable fortune | followed their example ; and a school which could 
in that city, determined to spend it there instead of | scarcely be said to aspire to the dignity of ragged, 
his native land; and not only did he spend his| being literally a naked one, was established. ‘The 
moaey, but his life, in benefitting the city where he | premises occupied by Mrs. Wilson were so con- 
had so long resided. These attempts, as we have | fined, that when the pice, not the learning, attracted 
said, met with no opposition on the part of the na- | more pupils, she was obliged to open classes in va- 
tives ; on the contrary, they warmly seconded them, rious parts of the bazaar, and go from one to the 
and the schools were crowded with boys willing to | other. This occasioned much loss of time; and 
learn after the English fashion instead of their own; | none but those of the very lowest rank could be 
but the prejudices against educating females were | enticed even by a fee to attend the school. Any 
not to be so easily overcome. For the woman, no one less earnest would have lost heart, and been 
education of any kind but such as related to making | disgusted to find that all her efforts were to be so 
a curry or a pillau had ever been deemed necessary. | confined. But Miss Cook hoped, and trusted, and 
As loug as infancy and childhood lasted, she was | determined to remedy what appeared remediable. 
the pet and plaything of the family ; and when, | She was convinced that a large house, in a more 
with girlhood, came the domestic duties of the wife, respectable part of the native town, would be oue 
she entered on them unprepared by any previous | means of attracting pupils of rather a higher caste ; 
moral training. All intellectual acquirements were | and she determined to secure this. A rajah, who 
out of place for one who was not the companion, | at that time was anxious to pay court to the gov- 
but the drudge and slave of her husband; and the | ernment, presented the ‘‘ Ladies’ Society for Pro- 
more ignorant she was, the less intolerable would moting Native Female Education’’ with a piece of 
be the confinement and monotony of her life. In | ground in a very eligible situation; a European 
India, all females above the very lowest ranks, and | gentleman furnished the plan, and kindly superia- 
of respectable character, are kept in seclusion after | tended the erection of the buildings; and in about 
betrothment ; and after marriage, none of any rank, | five years after her first arrival in Caleutta, Mrs. 
except the very highest, are exempt from those| Wilson took possession of the Central School, 
duties which we should consider menial, though|a large, airy, and handsome abode. Five years 
not really so when kept in due bounds. A wite| had accustomed the natives to the anomaly of teach- 
can never be degraded by preparing her husband’s | ing girls, and a somewhat better class than had at 
repast; but it 1s humiliating to be considered un-| first attended were now to be seen congregated 
worthy to partake of it with him, and not even to} round their energetic teacher, seated cross-legged 
be permitted to enliven it with her conversation. | on the floor, tracing their crabbed characters on a 
Those females, again, whose station is not high! slate; reading in sonorous voices the translations 
enough to warrant the privileges of seclusion, pre-| of the parables and miracles; or even chanting 
sent a picture painful to contemplate ; the blessing | hymns, also translated. Still none came, unless 
of liberty cannot make up for the incessant toil and| brought by the women who were employed to go 
drudgery to which they are invariably condemned ; | the rounds of the bazaar in the morning, and who 
aud the alternations of the climate, added to the| received so much for each child: bribery alone 
exposure, render the woman in the prime of life a} insured attendance ; and none of the pupils remained 
withered erone, either depressed into an idiot or| more than two or three years at the most. As for 
irctated into a virago. ‘Though in the present day | the natives of the upper class, all attempts to gain 
something has been effected in the way of elevating | a footing amongst them proved total failures. ‘The 
the social position of the Hindoo female, thirty years | examinations of the school were attended by all the 
azo even that litte was considered unattainable. | native gentlemen of rank who professed to take an 
it Was evident that while one entire sex remained | interest in education ; but none of them favored it 
so utterly uncared for, the instruction of the other | sufficiently to desire its benefits for his own daugh- 
would ful to produce the desired effects; and that) ters, though Mrs. Wilson offered to attend them 
if India was to be regenerated, her female as well! privately, when not engaged in the duties of the 
as her male population must be instructed. The! school. At Jength the same rajah who had given 
task was difficult; for whilst the government was} the ground informed her that his young wife insisted 
indifferent, the natives of India were all strongly | on learning English. She had already learned to 
opposed to any measures for ameliorating the con-| read and write Bengalee ; butas this did not sausfy 
dition, social or intellectual, of their women. One| her, he requested Mrs. Wilson's services, which 
zealous friend, however, devoted herself to the} were immediately given; and she found her pupil 
task. The work was to be done, and Mrs. Wilson | avery apt scholar, eager for information of all kinds. 
did it. In the course of a few weeks, the lady succeeded 
Animated with a determination to spare no per-/| in obtaining her husband's permission to visit Mrs. 
sonal exertion, she had herself trained to the busi-| Wilson at the Central School, and to be introduced 
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‘* Passing to another field, we observed the result 
of a late competition among the boys for a prize 
given by Mr. Batson for the best workmanship in 
wheat-hoeing. The prize was 5s. for the boy who 
hoed half a rood of wheat in the best tnanner, and 
in the shortest time. We observed that the work 
was generally done with care, the land was quite 
clean from weeds, and the whole of the surface 
had been moved with the hoe, which is not gener- 
ally the case when the work is done by the piece. 
The prize, we understood, had been won by a boy 
who hoed his half rood in 1 hour and 51 minutes, 
being at the rate of 3s. per day. The others aver- 
aged from 24 hours to 2}. On the same principle 
Mr. Batson offers other prizes, such as 5s. for the 
boy who plants half a rood of land with wheat in 
the shortest time and best manner; a similar sum 
for the boy who hoes an equal extent of turnips, 
&e. 

‘**In the school, prizes are given of 3s. and Qs. 
for the boys who read best in the first class; simi- 
lar sums for those who spell best, and for the most 
proficient in writing and arithmetic; and a Bible 
for the boy who exhibits the most general improve- 
ment. 

‘*The gang-work was the most interesting of 
the out-door operations. Twelve boys, directed by 
the manager, were engaged in sowing Swedes in a 
field thirty-three acres in extent. The field had 
been sown with mangel-wurzel, but the crop had 
failed, owing to the unfavorableness of the season. 
Four boys went first, making holes with their hoes 
in the ridges at regular distances. ‘These were 
followed by the same number of boys with small 
cans full of seed, who puta little into each hole. 
Behind came four more, who closed up the holes. 
While there were evident differences in aptitude 
among the youthful laborers, it was also evident 
that they all worked cheerfully, intelligently, and 
with regularity. 

‘If there were no other benefit resulting from 
the system than the training of a more skilful class 
of agricultural laborers, it would be well deserv- 
ing of general application. But this, important as 
it is, is only a small part of the actual advantage. 

** Of the moral advantage of this system it is im- 
possible to say too much. Most of these boys have 
been withdrawn from homes where they could have 
learned Jittle that was good, and would probably 
have acquired much that was evil. They have been 
placed where the influence of habit is all in favor 
of punctuality, order, cleanliness, industry, and pro- 
priety of conduct. Whatever evil habits and com- 
panionships they may have formed are now neces- 
sarily broken off, with no likelihood of ever being 
renewed. In place of a seanty tuition at school, 
counteracted by the constant tuition of evil which 
goes on in an ignorant and vicious family, the boys 
have regular instruction, with which the daily hab- 
its of all around them are in harmony. When their 
time of servitude at Kynastone expires, they will 
go forth into the world not only better prepared to 
earn an honorable subsistence than they otherwise 
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habits which will tend to make them good men. 
Having been accustomed to cleanliness and domes- 
tic comfort, they will feel those things to be a ne- 
cessity, and hence they will never rest contented 
with the dirt and discomfort so common among 
their class. The seeds of the good which they ay 
now acquiring will thus be unconsciously sown by 
them wherever they go. However small the re- 
sult may be in comparison with the extent and ne- 
cessities of the class to which these youths belong, 
it will be at any rate something done towards rais- 
ing the condition of that class.’’ 

It occurs to us rather forcibly that this experi- 
ment of Mr. Batson deserves a more cautious. 
though we would not say less cordial, approva! 
than that given to it in the ‘ Hereford Times.” 
We could not, on principle, justify anything like a 
common practice of taking away boys from th 
homes of their parents, and keeping them in this 
way, even although we were sure that their phys 
ical and moral wellbeing were to be well attended 
to. The natural and proper home of the child is 
his parents’ roof, however humble ; and it only can 
be right to remove him thence, if it be quite cer- 
tain that his course in such circumstances must 
necessarily be downward. So far as Mr. Batson, 
or others inclined to follow his example, limit them 
selves to adopting boys decidedly unfortunate in 
their homes, they will be in the way of doing good, 
not otherwise. Another condition essential to goo 
results is, that personal care should be devoted ti 
the moral guardianship of the children. If they 
were merely consigned to a barrack, like the young 
rural laborers of Scotland, (the bothy system,) aud 
left there without the infusion of any externa! mora! 
element—made, in short, only instruments of work, 
for the service of masters—then it had been int- 
nitely better that they had never been meddle 
with. We trust that, in any further experiments, 
these evils will be avoided. Mr. Batson’s )! 
might be adopted with much propriety for the ha, 
less class of children lately described by Lord Ash 
ley, provided that persons could be discovered who, 
like Mr. Batson, would take a kindly personal in- 
terest in the welfare of the young laborers. Upon 
that we conceive the success of the experiment 
wholly depends. 


Mrs. Markham's History of France. New York 
Harper & Brothers. 


Tus volume, which embraces the history ©! 
France from the conquest of Gaul by Julius Casar 
to the reign of Louis Philippe, is, we think we may 
safely say, the most complete, instructive anu en- 
tertaining history of that country which can be pui 
into the hands of young people. It has not the 
common faults of histories prepared expressly lor 
schools and young people; and while it is pect- 
liarly adapted for them, it may be read in the do- 
mestic circle and by adults with advantage. ‘This 
edition is not simply a reprint of the English. Phe 
publishers have added a very full and carefully ex- 
ecuted map of France; and Mr. Abbott has added 
notes and questions, and a supplementary chapter 
bringing down the history to the present time ; that 


could have been, but they will carry with them | is, to the revolution of February.—Com. Ado. 























































FEMALE 
From Chambers’ Journal. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


TWENTY-SEVEN years ago, an effort of the most 
interesting kind was made by an Englishwoman to 
introduce female education into India. The lady 
who, in a spirit of Christian chivalry, voluntarily 
devoted herself to this difficult task was Miss Cook, 
afterwards Mrs. Wilson, who arrived in Calcutta 
in 1821. Up till this time, the education of natives 
had been confined to boys, for whom a number of 
schools had been opened ; and as no attempt at con- 
version was allowed, there was no prejudice against 
them. One of the most benevolent founders of 
schools for boys in Calcutta was David Hare, a 
person who, having amassed a considerable fortune 
in that city, determined to spend it there instead of 
his native land; and not only did he spend his 





moaey, but his life, in benefitting the city where he 
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ness of general instruction, and did not fear the 
effects of an Indian climate. Physically, morally, 
and intellectually, she was fitted for her task. Her 
health was excellent; her spirits elastic; her tem- 
per even; her mind clear, quick, and shrewd; her 
manners most engaging, though dignified; and her 
will indomitable. On arriving in India, her first 
efforts were devoted to acquiring a knowledge of 
Bengalee, the language of the native of Calcutta ; 
and as soon as she could make herself understood 
by those around her, she took up her abode in the 
midst of the native population, and courted and 
encouraged pupils. Slowly and suspiciously they 
came in, attracted by a small gratuity each received 
as a reward for daily attendance. In time others 
followed their example ; and a school which could 
scarcely be said to aspire to the dignity of ragged, 
being literally a naked one, was established. ‘The 
premises occupied by Mrs. Wilson were so con- 


had so long resided. These attempts, as we have | fined, that when the pice, not the learning, attracted 
said, met with no opposition on the part of the na- | more pupils, she was obliged to open classes in va- 
tives ; on the contrary, they warmly seconded them, | rious parts of the bazaar, and go from one to the 


and the schools were crowded with boys willing to | 


learn after the English fashion instead of their own ; 
but the prejudices against educating females were 
not to be so easily overcome. For the woman, no 
education of any kind but such as related to making | 
a curry ora pillau had ever been deemed necessary. | 
As long as infancy and childhood lasted, she was | 
the pet and plaything of the family; and when, 

with girlhood, came the domestic duties of the wife, 

she entered on them unprepared by any previous | 
moral training. All intellectual acquirements were | 
out of place for one who was not the companion, 
but the drudge and slave of her husband ; and the | 
tere ignorant she was, the less intolerable would | 
be the confinement and monotony of her life. In) 
India, all females above the very lowest ranks, and 

of respectable character, are kept in seclusion after 

betrothment ; and after marriage, none of any rank, 

except the very highest, are exempt from those 

duties which we should consider menial, though 

not really so when kept in due bounds. A wife | 
can never be degraded by preparing her husband’s | 
repast; but it 1s humiliating to be considered un- 
worthy to partake of it with him, and not even to 
be permitted to enliven it with her conversation. 
Those females, again, whose station is not high 
enough to warrant the privileges of seclusion, pre- 
sent a picture painful to contemplate ; the blessing 
of liberty cannot make up for the incessant toil and 
drudgery to which they are invariably condemned ; 
and the alternations of the climate, added to the 
exposure, render the woman in the prime of life a 
withered erone, either depressed into an idiot or 
irritated into a virago. Though in the present day 
something has been effected in the way of elevating 
the social position of the Hindoo female, thirty years 
aso even that little was considered unattainable. 
it was evident that while one entire sex remained 
so utterly uncared for, the instruction of the other 
would ful to produce the desired effects; and that 





if India was to be regenerated, her female as well | privately, when not engaged in the duties of the 


as her male population must be instructed. The | 


task was difficult; for whilst the government was 
indifferent, the natives of India were all strongly 
opposed to any measures for ameliorating the con- 
dition, social or intellectual, of their women. One 
zealous friend, however, devoted herself to the 
task. The work was to be done, and Mrs. Wilson 








did it. 


other. This occasioned much loss of time; and 
none but those of the very lowest rank could be 
enticed even by a fee to attend the school. Any 
one less earnest would have lest heart, and been 
disgusted to find that all her efforts were to be so 
confined. But Miss Cook hoped, and trusted, and 
determined to remedy what appeared remediable. 
She was convinced that a large house, in a niore 
respectable part of the native town, would be one 
means of attracting pupils of rather a higher caste ; 
and she determined to secure this. A rajah, who 
at that time was anxious to pay court to the goy- 
ernment, presented the ‘* Ladies’ Society for Pro- 
moting Native Female Education’? with a piece of 
ground in a very eligible situation; a European 
gentleman furnished the plan, and kindly superia- 
tended the erection of the buildings; and in about 
five years after her first arrival in Caleutta, Mrs. 
Wilson took possession of the Central School, 
a large, airy, and handsome abode. Five years 
had accustomed the natives to the anomaly of teach- 
ing girls, and a somewhat better class than had at 
first attended were now to be seen congregaied 
round their energetic teacher, seated cross-legged 
on the floor, tracing their crabbed characters on a 
slate ; reading in sonorous voices the translations 
of the parables and miracles; or even chanting 
hymns, also translated. Stull none came, unless 
brought by the women who were employed to go 
the rounds of the bazaar in the morning, and who 
received so much for each child: bribery alone 
insured attendance ; and none of the pupils remained 
more than two or three years at the most. As for 
the natives of the upper class, all attempts to gain 
a footing amongst them proved total failures. ‘The 
examinations of the school were attended by all the 
native gentlemen of rank who professed to take an 
interest in education ; but none of them favored it 
sufficiently to desire its benefits for his own daugh- 
ters, though Mrs. Wilson offered to attend them 


school. At length the same rajah who had given 
the ground informed her that his young wife insisted 
on learning English. She had already learned to 
read and write Bengalee ; butas this did not sausfy 
her, he requested Mrs. Wilson's services, which 
were immediately given; and she found her pupil 
a very apt scholar, eager for information of all kinds. 
In the course of a few weeks, the lady succeeded 


Animated with a determination to spare no per-| in obtaining her husband's permission to visit Mrs. 


sonal exertion, she had herself trained to the busi-| Wilson at the Central School, and to be introduced 
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to some more English ladies. It was not without 
much persuasion than this boon was granted ; and 
even when we were a!! seated expecting her arrival, 
(for the writer of this was present,) we scarcely 
believed that anything so contrary to etiquette would 
be permitted. At length, however, the rapid tread 
of many feet was heard, a closed palanquin, sur- 
rounded by chaprasseys, entered the veranda, and 
panting after it were two old crones. The vehicle 
was set down in the inner veranda, or, as it would 
be called here, lobby, from which all the male ser- 
vants were then excluded, and the doors closed ; 
and then a figure enveloped in a large muslin sheet 
was taken out of the conveyance, and guided up 
stairs by the duennas. As soon as she was in the 
sitting-room, the envelop was removed, and disclosed 
a very pretty young creature, dressed in a pink mus- 
lin sorharee and white muslin jacket, both spotted 
with silver, slippers richly embroidered, and her 
thick plait of dark glossy hair fastened by a richly- 
ornamented pin. She had gold bangles on her neck 
and arms; but no display of jewellery, though her 
husband was reputed very wealthy. 

I may mention that the soharee is all the clothing 
of the Hindoo female. It is about seven yards long 
and one wide, the width forming the length of the 
garment. It is wound round the figure as often as 
convenient, and the remainder brought over the 
head as a veil. ‘The bodice is an occasional addi- 
tion, never adopted by the lower classes, and their 
soharees are scanty and coarse. It is but an un- 
graceful costume, as there are no folds. Our visi- 
tor’s countenance was very animated, and her ex- 
treme youth—for she was not more than sixteen— 
wave a charm to features not distinguished for 
regularity. Secluded as her life had been, the 
young creature was far from being timid. She was 
quite at her ease, and ready to enter into conversa- 
tion with any one who understood Bengalee. She 
could not converse in English ; but was proud of 
displaying her acquirements in reading and spelling, 
and told us that she had prevailed on the rajah to 
hear her repeat her lessons every evening. 





Of course our dresses excited her curiosity, for 
she had neven seen any of European make, except | 
Mrs. Wilson’s widow's garb. She made many) 
inquiries about our children, but would have con- | 
sidered it indelicate even to name our husbands. | 
After replying to all our queries, she became 80 | 
fimiliar that she offered to sing to us, regretting | 
that she had not her instrument (a very simple sort | 
of guitar) to accompany her voice. The melody 
was simple, and her voiee very sweet. All this | 
time the old women who had accompanied their | 
lady were erouching down in one corner of the 
room, watching her intently ; and at last, as if they 
thought her freedom had Jasted long enough, they 
rose, and told her it was the maharajah’s orders she 
should go. She unwillingly complied, and left us 
to our great regret; for there was a confiding nai- 
veté about her which was very winning. In a few! 
weeks the lessons were discontinued ; her husband 
fell into well-merited disgrace; and this was the 
first and last pupil Mrs. Wilson had in the highest 
ranks. ‘This disappointment, however, was more 
than compensated by the accomplishment of another 
scheme, perhaps more important, for the ameliora- 
tion of the native female character. 

I have said that the attendance of the day scholar 
seldom exceeded three years; and much as Mrs. 
Wilson desired to believe that the bread east upon 
the waters would not be lost, no well-authentieated | 
evidence ever reached her that the brief school-days | 
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produced any permanently beneficial effects, suff- 
cient to counteract the superstition and ignorance 
with which her pupils were necessarily surrounded, 
Feeling the impossibility with day-schools of obvi- 
ating infection from such sources, she had always 
cherished the idea of rearing some children from 
their very infancy, uncontaminated by the evil ex- 
amples of a native home ; but it was not till just 
before she moved into the Central School that she 
had an opportunity of carrying her plan into exeeu- 
tion. Her durzie (tailor) feeling himself dying, 
sent for her, and implored her to take charge of his 
only child; he said he could not be a Christia; 
himself, but he wished her to be one; and that jj 
Mrs. Wilson would promise to keep her, he wou! 

in the presence of his relatives, make over the lit: 

girl to that lady. The assurance was as read)! 
given as her task was conscientiously fulfilled ; a: 

no first-fruits could have been more promising, 0; 
could have ripened more satisfactorily ; no com- 
mencement could have been followed by more com- 
plete suecess. Ina very few weeks another orphan, 
totally destitute, was thrown in Mrs. Wilson's way ; 
and much about the same time she was requested 
to receive as a boarder a little slave girl, the charg 

of whom had, by very peculiar circumstances, de- 
volved on a lady whose health and position prevented 
her training the poor castaway satisfactorily. ** That 
there needs only a beginning,’’ was never more fully 
verified than in the case of the Orphan Asylum. 
That which for several years had been the chict 
wish of Mrs. Wilson's heart was accomplished in a 
few months; and before she had a home to shelter 
them, she found herself surrounded by twenty-five 
dependent little creatures. The orphans were en- 
tirely and exclusively Mrs. Wilson’s own charge ; 
the ladies’ committee had no control over them. 
From the first, the pupils were trained to contribute 
by their labor to their own support; and she was 
never without large orders for worsted work, which 
paid well. She was assisted in all her labors, but 
more particularly in this department, by a young 
lady who had joined her from England ; and before 


| this very interesting person fell a victim to the «li- 


mate, some of the elder girls under her tuition had 
become so expert in the use of the needle, (another 
innovation on the privileges of the male sex.) that 
they were able to copy fancy-work of all kinds, 
from the sale of which aconsiderable sum was rea)- 
ized yearly. All the orphans, however, were not 
entirely dependent on Mrs. Wilson ; many of them 
were boarded with her by individuals who were only 
too thankful to find such a refuge for any poor stray 
sheep thrown upon their charity. Indeed, consid- 
ering the frequency of such cases, it seems wonder- 
ful that so many years were required to carry outa 
plan so beneficial to so many. ‘Thus one girl wes 
the child of a wretched woman executed for a most 
inhuman murder; the benevolence of the judge's 


| wife rescued the unfortunate child from starvation, 


and supported her in the Orphan Refuge: another 
boarder was a girl from the Goomsur country, 
whose limbs for months retained the marks of the 
ligatures with which she had been bound previous 
to sacrifice; another was a fine, handsome New 
Zealand girl, who was found in the streets of Cal- 
cutta, having been concealed on board the vesse! 
that had brought her till its departure, and then lett 
to live or die, as might happen. ‘There was also 
one boarder of quite another class; she was the 
wife of a young Hindoo, who, whilst studying at 
Bishop’s College after his conversion, was anxious 
to rescue his young wife from heathenism, and 
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Jaced her with Mrs. Wilson, to be educated as a | lishment professed Christianity ; and no more entic- 


Christian. He du 
the fate of his wife. 


He died early, and I am not aware of | ing example to follow its precepts could have been 


afforded than Mrs. Wilson’s conduct displayed. 


The building in which Mrs. Wilson resided was | Her great aim and object in educating the native 


admirably caleulated for day-schools, as it was in 
the centre of the native population. This proximity 
was essential to secure day-scholars, who might be 
seen, just returned from their bath in the hot very 
distant Hoogly, as early as six in the morning be- 
winning their studies, which continued ullten. The 
situation, however, that was the best for day-schol- 
ars was the worst for those whom it was desirable 
to wean from their old paths—to obliterate all they 
new already that was demoralizing—and, if possi- 
} 


ble, to present nothing but what was pure and | found in- Caleutta, and who could s 


lovely for their imitation. 
were in daily contact with the out-pupils, these 
oyiects could not be obtained ; and it became evident 
a sparation must be made, or that the day-schools, 
as being of minor importance, should be sacrificed, 








j 


| 


girl was to elevate the native woman; not merely 
to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, the use of the 
needle, &c., but to purify the mind, to subdue the 
temper, to raise her in the scale of being, to render 
her the companion and helpmate of her husband, 
instead of his slave and drudge. Many of the Fu- 
ropean patronesses of distinction, as soon as they 
heard of the plan of an Orphan Refage, hailed it as 
a most admirable one for rearing a much better class 
of Jadies’-maids or ayahs than was generally to be 
peak English 


As long as the orphans | withal ; but they little comprehended Mrs. Wilson’s 


scheme. She did not educate for the benefit of the 
European, but of the native. A few of the most 
intelligent were taught to read and write English, 
butall knowledge was conveyed through the medium 


and the Central School converted into an Orphan | of their own language; and none were allowed to 


Refuge. 
on both from funds collected on the spot. 


It seemed hopeless to attempt carrying | quit the Refuge until they were sought in marriage 
For all | by suitable native Christians, or till their services 


that had in the first instance been raised in Britain | were required to assist in forming other orphan 


and India for the purposes of native female educa- | retreats. 


tion, and placed at the disposal of the ladies’ com- 
mittee, had been swallowed up in the ruin of one 


of the large houses of agency in which they had | to preside over this singular establishment. 


As soon as the dwellings were finished, 
a place of worship was erected, and steps taken to 
induce a missionary and his wife to proceed to India 
For 


been placed by the treasurer ; and the expenses at- | all these undertakings funds were never wanting ; 


tendant on the day-schools had since been defrayed 
hy subseriptions and donations from the benevolent 


in Caleutta, which, however liberal, sometimes left tributed to them; 
the secretary without a rupee in hand. Mrs. Wilson | when bequeathing 


| 


and though their avowed purpose was to spread 
Christianity, many rich and influential natives con- 
and one Brahmin of high caste, 
a handsome sum, said he did so 


at once negatived the plan of sacrificing the one | under the conviction that their originator was more 


scheme for the other; she said both should be ac- | than human. 


Before all Mrs. Wilson's plans were 


complished ; and what seemed impracticable to all | brought to maturity, many had gone and done like- 


consulted on the matter, was effected by the strong 
will and determined energy of one woman. She 
individually raised money to purchase ground at 
Agiparah, a retired spot on the banks of the Hoogly, 
about fourteen miles from Calcutta, which she ob- 
tained on very advantageous terms. She imme- 
diately commenced the erection of suitable, but 
simple buildings, within three walls so high as to 
exclude all the outer world, and with the river for 
the other boundary. Just at the time the ground 
was obtained, one of those dreadful inundations 
which sometimes depopulate Cuttack occurred, and 
boat-loads of half-drowned woinen and cl ildren 
arrived off Caleutta. Mrs. Wilson gave a home to 
all who would take it; and although many came 
only to die, her number in a few weeks amounted 
to one hundred likely to live. Many of those past 
youth were unwilling to conform to the rules ; those 
that remained were generally very young—some 
mere infants. When all this large accession of 
numbers was thus suddenly thrown upon her, Mrs. 
Wilson was still in Caleutta, and was obliged to 
erect temporary buildings for shelter, and to make 
a great effort to feed such a host of famishing crea- 
tures. Her energies were equal to the emergency, 
and funds were never wanting. 

As soon as the buildings at Agiparah were com- 
pleted, Mrs. Wilson removed thither with her large 
orphan family, and discontinued her attendance at 
the day-schools, and almost her connection with the 
outer world. All within the precincts of the estab- 





wise; and influential societies of various donomina- 
tions were formed to promote female education in 
the east. There are now several Orphan Refuges 
in Caleutta, and one in almost every large station 
in India. It is not my purpose to speak of these : 
I wish only to record whence they all sprung, and 
who led the way in the good and great work. Mrs. 
Wilson is no longer with her lambs, but her deeds 
do follow her; and wherever the despised and out- 


cast native female child may hereafter find a Chris- 


tian home, and receive a Christian training, she 


should be taught to bless the name of Mrs. Wilson, 
as the first originator of the philanthropic scheme. 


Secrets or VenriLtatTion.—Let the air enter 


the house freely by a large aperture, like a common 


window, and capable of regulation in the same way. 
Let it enter a stove-room, and be there complete- 
ly warmed; then let it pass freely through the 
whole house, and enter all the apartments either at 
the doors or by express channels. Take off the 
used air by the chimney and an open fire; or for 


crowds, provide larger and express openings—there 


is no more to be done. Houses that we have seen 
ventilated in this simple, unpretending, unmysteri- 


ous manner, are the best ventilated we have ever 


entered. It is too often the fate of the mysterious 
little pipes, funnels, tubes, and valves by which 
ventilation is frequently symbolized, rather to indi- 
cate ventilation than to effect it.—-I//ustrations of the 
Theory of Ventilation. 



































From the Jourval of Commerce. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


We heard an anecdote related of a distinguished 
American clergyman who visited Europe not long 
ago. Some English gentlemen were remarking 
that we had no antiquities in America. ‘* You 
are mistaken, sir,’’ said the divine. ‘* How so? 
What have you in America?’ ‘ Sir, we have 
the eternal antiquities of God ;’’ and forthwith the 
American commenced a list of mountains and riv- 
ers and waterfalls and forests, and other of the 
‘antiquities of God,”’ which entirely overwhelmed 
the listeners. Perhaps no country ia the world 
has a list to compare with this. Our forests stand 
as they stood before the conquest of England by 
the Normans, and the same trees have scattered 
their annual foliage upon the earth from which 
they sprang, in one long succession of centuries. 
But it is not to the forest or the mountain alone 
that we look for antiquity. We have the almost 
imperishable monuments of a noble race among 
us. ‘Their burial grounds are in our fields, and 
on our hill-sides; their bones moulder under the 
foundations of our homes. They have left their 
names on our rivers and our promontories—and 
the stranger who visits America, when he asks 
the name of the first headland, will hear that of 
a noble race, and from time to time, listen in 
pleasant silence to the musical sounds of their un- 
forgotten tongue. 

Nor is it alone in the names of the Montauks, 
the Pequots, the Mohawks, or the Wyandots, nor 
in the few words of their languages engraved on 
mountains or valleys, that the memory of the red 
man survives, 

The wanderer on the plains of Asia Minor, 
stumbles on a hewn stone. He pauses, looks for 
a moment at the mute, yet eloquent marble, and 
kneels reverently before the memorial of two thou-| 
sand years ago. More modern in his tastes, the 
voyager on the Rhine looks at the almost impene- 
trable walls of Ehrenbretstein, and is immediately 
wrapped in reveries of the days of romaunt and 
kuight-errantry. The Englishman invests Kenil- 
worth, Melrose, and a hundred other ruined cas- 
tles or abbeys, with an almost sacred interest, and 
seems to regard the possession and admiration of 
such ruins as the test of the most refined state of 
civilization. The European smiles complacently 
when he hears an American speaking of the olden 
time, and asks him to point out his relics of that 
time ; apparently imagining that because the be- 
wildered, musty, motionless monks and ignorant 
mouarchs, who together managed to keep Europe 
in a long dark age, did not know of the existence 
of this continent till Columbus showed it to them, 
therefore it had no existence, and was to all pur- 
poses born when it first met their astonished gaze. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 





were on this continent, courts that in magnificence 
surpassed the court of Solomon ; nations whose 
extent was greater than ever was the Empire of 
Rome when Rome ruled the Eastern world ; pal- 
aces that exceeded in architecture and beauty of 
external adorning and in gorgeousness of interns! 
furniture, the most splendid halls of Europe ; 
queens on thrones, one jewel of whose crowns 
would be almost the purchase of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, one footstep of which thrones would hav¢ 
bribed Europe to their feet. And yet men some. 
times sneer at the antiquities of America! |; js 
true that the Aztec nation at this time had some. 
what of barbarism in its theology, and did, « 
times offer human victims on its altars. The ov; 
distinction in this respect between them and t)) 
people of Europe in that age, was, that the latter 
immolated a thousand fold more victims, with 1), 
rack, the screw, the faggot, in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. There was not so much differ. 
ence of civilization, even in that respect. 

We may not now pause to speak further of that 
race. Enough for our purpose that we have their 
ruins in our borders—ruins which date with 
Stonehenge, at least, and not a few believe them 
to be as ancient (since they are almost as mas- 
sive) as Karnak and Nineveh. 

But we did not purpose this course of remark. 
We designed to place in the mouths of Americans 
an answer to foreign sneers at the youth of our 
continent, by calling their attention more directly 
to the aboriginal inhabitants of this more northern 
portion of the continent. It is to be regretted 
that so little attention has been paid to preserving 
the memory of the North American Indians, and 
that at this day so little interest is expressed in 
learning their history and their character. Their 
valiant deeds live in a few fireside legends which 
are passing into forgetfulness as old men die from 
among us; and unless some new spur is given to 
the cause of research, our children will not know 
the names, much less the history, of the races we 
have displaced. Some time since, the Historica! 
and Ethnological Society of this city appeared 
be making some valuable collections of this kind, 
but of late they have not been much heard of 
The Connecticut Historical Society deserves much 
credit for the perseverance which it continues to 
display in this work. Its members are indelfatiy:- 
ble in exertion, and they are already rewarded i 
possessing probably the most valuable collection 
of American antiquities in the country. 

About a year ago a friend of ours directed a 
communication to an officer of one of the New 
York societies, informing him of the existence of 
a very valuable collection of aboriginal remains in 
the possession of a geutleman at the west, and 
also of some interesting localities of which draw- 





And yet at the moment when Columbus was 
vainly imploring the illiterate statesmen (so called) | 
of Europe, to help him enlarge the world, at the 
very hour that he was kneeling before Isabella, | 


whose woman’s curiosity or woman's determina-| 
tion- gave America to Europe, at that time there , 


ings might be obtained, and also indicating the 
simple means (merely asking) by which the suciety 
could probably obtain both. The collection spoken 
of was extremely interesting, and our friend made 
his communication merely as a matter of informa- 
tion to the society. The only means of procuring 
























































































cer above named. Our friend received a formal 
note, stating that the health of Mr. was 
such that he could not attend to such matters, and 
referring him to Mr. , another officer of the 
same society, with whom, having no personal in- 
terest in the matter, he of course never troubled 
himself to communicate. By this negligence we 
have no doubt a very valuable collection is lost to 
the society. 

Of the localities referred to in that communica- 
tion, we have examined one, and are satisfied that 
no one of greater interest exists in this or any 
other country. It is on the south bank of the 
Ohio river, about five miles below Point Pleasant 
in Virginia, and nearly opposite to the village of 
Gallipolis in Ohio. On the plantation of Gen. 
Steenbergen, and not many rods from his resi- 
dence, is a high hill, overlooking his splendid 
acres of bottom land, and a bend of the Ohio. 
Oa the top of this hill are two large rocks, one 
basin-formed, and the other broad and flat. The 
former would hold several gallons of water in its 
concave surface. As near as our recollection now 
serves, the other rock is ten or twelve feet long 
by six broad, or thereabouts. In the surface of 
this latter rock are a large number of indentations 
of various shapes, length and breadth, worn more 
or less deep, showing clearly that here was a 
manufactory of axes, hatchets, arrow-heads, knives, 
and every stone weapon which the Indian used. 
The other rock held water, which doubtless the 
squaws brought from the low ground and poured 
into the basin, where it was within reach of the 
one who was rubbing down a hatchet or an axe 
on the flat rock. A drawing of the surface of the 
rock would be an extremely interesting picture. 
Near this hill on both sides of the Ohio are many 
large mounds, whose silence, in the forests or in 
the open plain, is expressively solemn. They 
seem to be conscious that they are keepers of an 
impenetrable mystery. ‘These mounds form the 
most interesting relics of our predecessors on these 
shores. Every year makes their mystery greater, 
and the probability of its solution less. Yet here 
when the European asks for American antiquities, 
we may point with veneration as in the presence 
of the great dead, and bid him look on the memo- 
rials of a race that was buried and whose sepul- 
chre was built long before the foot of the Norman 
was on Saxon land. 








ANTIQUITIES OF NEW GRENADA. 


Translated from the Spanish, of a Letter addressed 
by M. Velez to M. Boussingault, Paris, dated 
Bogota, Dee. 10, 1846, and communicated by him 
to M. Jomard. 


Ix my various journeys through the province of 


Tunja, for the purpose of studying the country, I. 


received a vague intimation of the supposed exist- 
ence, in the Canton of Leiva, of the ruins of a 
temple or palace erected by the old Indians. This 
information varying every time I made inquiries 
Concerning the vestiges of buildings reported to 
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the collection was through a letter from the offi-| have been erected prior to the Conquest, and no 
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one affirming that he had seen them, I began to 
doubt the truth of the report. Yet I felt sufficient 
interest in the subject, notwithstanding the time 
and labor it would cost, to undertake a journey in 
June, 1846, in order to resolve my doubts. After 
searching in vain throughout the Canton of Leiva, 
I passed to the environs of Moniquira, following 
the direction of Gachantiva to that place; and in 
crossing a beautiful and highly cultivated plain, 
which had a gentle inclination, I discovered a 
large stone, which, at a certain distance, had not 
the appearance of being wrought by human hands ; 
I found it to be twenty-four feet long, and nineteen 
in diameter. Stones of this description, although 
rudely wrought, must, I think, have served for 
columns. On a closer search, | discovered, scat- 
tered here and there, many others of the same form ; 
and at length thirteen presented themselves, of 
greater dimensions, ranged in a circle of about 
ninety-six yards in circumference. They appear 
to have belonged to some temple or palace dating 
back to a very remote period. Some of these 
columns had rather an oval form,* with incisions at 
their extremities, which indicate the manner of 
transporting them from the quarry to their present 
location. 

While I was despairing of meeting the ruins of 
a building, which was the principal object of my 
journey, some Indians in a neighboring hut directed 
my attention to a place about seven hundred and 
fifty yards from the thirteen columns, which I im- 
mediately started to find; and you may judge what 
were my emotions when the ruins lay before me‘ 
I found cylindrical columns, very well wrought, 
fixed in the earth, and occupying a surface of two 
hundred and fifty feet by one hundred and sixty. 
The line of their greatest length was from east to 
west; some being in a straight line, not more than 
three feet apart from each other. The circumfer- 
ence of eazh does not exceed three feet; and their 
length cannot be determined, because they are 
greatly damaged, the highest not rising more than 
eight feet above the surface of the earth, while 
others are scarcely visible. They are all of equal 
diameter, and entirely similar to one another, and, 
as it appeared to me, more perfectly wrought than 
those at present used at Bogota. Their lightness 
and elegance form a striking contrast with the 
thirteen enormous blocks before deseribed. 

We cannot positively affirm that the building of 
whieh we speak was only two hundred and fifty 
feet by one hundred and sixty, because in that space 
the columns touch each other. In all this large 
piece of ground there are fragments of columns 
and other stones wrought on some of their sides. 
At the distance of one hundred and eighty yards, I 
also found a piece of ground covered with brambles, 
and a considerable number of stones, which, on a 
superficial examination, I conjectured to have been 
wrought. About twenty-nine of the columns are 
sunk in the earth. 

I saw nowhere any sign of mortar, or of lime, or 


* Semejante a la de un pez. 
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any other cement; in raising some of the columns, 
however, it may yet be found. 

The examination of these vestiges deeply im- 


which contains them, at least two miles in length, 
must have been the site of a large city, and the 
possession of a people much more ancient than the 
Muiscas.* 

As superstition is always inclined to give a bad 
name to everything which has belonged to idola- 
trous nations, the people of the country denominated 
these ruins of a temple or a palace, the /ittle hell. 
In my opinion, these ruins have a very great an- 
tiquity, because these columns, as wel! those which 
are buried in the earth as those exposed to the air, 
bear marks of the ravages of time, and traces quite 
unequivocal of ancient mutilations and injuries. — | 
think likewise that ruin 
greatly accelerated by the depredations which have 
contributed to build the city of Leiva, the village 
of Moniquira and the convent of the valley of 
Santo Eec: Homo; sinee the environs of these 
places present neither mountain nor hill. Leiva 
might easily thus have furnished itself with mate- 
ials for constructing its temples aud its convents, 


the work of 


the transportation being very convenient. 
to this opinion the more that afler having seen 
the ruins, | passed by the parish of Moniquira, 
whic was already quite deserted, and saw there, in 
the church and the parsonage, (the only buildings 


| 
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desolation ; whereas, at another period, they evi- 
dently were cultivated, fertile and populous. Be- 


sides, there is scarcely any wood in the province 
pressed me, and I satisfied myself that the territory | 


The upper one is raised from two to three feet; 


of Tunja; for instance at Somagosa, where the 
common people make dried dung answer for fiel, 
and cultivate the willow with much care, to furnish 
them building materials. 

At the beginning of this year, I saw at Tunja 
the two rocks called “the Devil’s Cushions.” 
On a hill, about two thirds of a mile westward 
from the inhabited portion of the city, is a sculp- 
tured rock, covering a space of about two hundred 
and twenty feet, surmounted only by two promi- 
nences, resembling mill-stones, of a large size, 


‘ 


the contour is perfectly circular on the upper part; 


| but towards the top of the hill, these two stones 


has been | 


I incline | 


‘or ** Devil's posts.’’ 


remaining,) columns and other stones exactly re- 


sembling those of the ruins. 

‘The ignorance which has always prevailed in 
the province of ‘Tunja, explains the negligence and 
indifference toward monuments so worthy of being 
studied. The inhabitants of the country alone 
have had any knowledge of them until the present 
time ; and although, in respect to importance and 
magnificence, they may not compare with those 
of Yueatan and Guatemala, they do not less attest 
the existence of an ancient people. far advanced in 
civilization. 

Another consideration, ijlustrating the antiquity 


appear inclined, which has given them the name 
of cushions ; they are of the same dimensions, and 
lie within eighteen inches of each other. They 
appear to have been wrought. I kneeled on one 
of them, and looking about me, 1 enjoyed the 
magnificent view of the city and plain of Tunja. 
In this position, you face the east. Perhaps the 
inhabitants, ike the Peruvians, adored the rising 
sun from this spot. The labor expended on these 
stones must have been very great. 

I next went to Ramariqui by Boyaca, to see the 
great pillars commonly called the ** Stone posts,” 
In one excursion | found 
at a little distance from the river of Ramariqui, 
three large columns lying on the earth. ‘The first 
two that I perceived were more deeply buried in 
the middle than at the extremities, having an ellip- 
tical outline in their length. They are so perfect- 
ly wrought that they might be introduced into a 
modern building without any retouching. Que is 
forty feet long, and almost of the same circumier- 
ence with the other. Both have incisions at the 
extremities that indicate the manrer in which they 


were transported. The other column is at some 


‘distance from these; it has the same circumfer- 


of these ruins, is, that the provinee of Tunja was | 


probably one of the earliest inhabited places of 
New Grenada, and that at a very remote period. 
This is manifest from the general absence of a 
vegetable soil. Certain territories, such as the 
Canton of Leiva, are now completely desert, being 
crossed by ravines, oceupied by rocks full of fis- 


sures, and presenting the image of misery and, 


* T believe it is an error to give the name of Muiscas 
to the a ic ent inhab tants of this country ; because, in their 
idiom, muisea signifies man, and is a compound word. 
Mz signifies body, and izea five; so that these words, 
reanited and translated literal y, signify body of five points, 
or body of five extremities. It is probable that as the 
Spaniards heard certain individuals designated by the 
word Muisea or Muiscas, they inferred that all bore this 
name, and that the nation was called Muisca. I have 
never found in any history that this country was desig- 
nated by any generic name. Tunja alone was called the 
province of Yrvaca; but on the plain of Bogota there ex- 
isted no common designation, because the a who had 


been subject to the King of Tunja, had freed themselves | 


not more than sixty years before the conquest. In this 
lapse of time they extended their dominion by military 
conquest. 


_he learns from some unpublished manuscripts, that 


ence, with seven or eight feet less of length; it is 
not cylindrical, but I could not count its sides, as 
it lay partly imbedded in the earth. 

When I dismounted to examine these stones 
more closely, some of the natives surrounded me, 
mocking me, and, so far as I could understand, 
regarding me as a maniac; when I told them that 
these stones had been sculptured by ancient inhab- 
itants of the country, they were disconcerted and 
surprised. That reminded me of what happened to 
Mr. Bullock, an Englishman travelling in Mexico. 
When he went to visit the Pyramids of the Sun, ot 
Teotihuacan, he found the curé of Otumbra unable 
to give him the least information ; for although it 
lay in sight of his window, he had never observed 
that it was in existence. 

Doctor Monco, curé of Ramariqui, afterwards 
informed me, that five or six columns of the same 
kind were to be seen in another part of his parish. 

Colonel J. Acosta, who wrote a history of the 
conquest of New Grenada, has informed me, that 
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the great stones of Raquira, (found between Mo- 
niquira and Gachantiva, nearly four leagues from 
Raquira,) were, at the time of the conquest, car- 
ried to the plain of ‘Tunja, where the Indians used 
them in building a temple. But the authors of 
these papers must have received their information 
since the conquest; and consequently from a tra- 
dition scarcely more creditable than that which at- 
tributes the columns of Ramiriqui to the handi- 
work of Satan. 

The people that could carve such columns must 
have attained to a considerable degree of intelli- 
cence and civilization ; and it is scarcely to be be- 
lieved that, with such intelligence, they would have 
been so stupid as to work out these enormous 
blocks at the distance of twelve or fifteen miles, 
and 
elevations, when they had the very same most 
convenient of access in ‘Tunja. The material 
employed at Bogota, Tunja, Chiquinquira, &e., is 
brown free-stone. So is that of all the ruins | 
have seen, at Ramiriqui and the valley of Leiva. 
Moreover, the cireurmstance of having found these | 
ruins buried in the earth, with ranges of columns, 





transport them over deep valleys and rough 


wedged in between enormous stones, entirely con- | 
tradicts the story of the mauuscripts. 

I have come to the conclusion that these coun- | 
tries have been inhabited by a people more ancient 
and more civilized than those whom the Spaniards 
found here. For example, in the territory of St. 
Augustin, in the elevated district of the province 


of Neiva, there are celebrated monuments, such | 
as the large stone table, supported by cariatides, | 
and called the Table of Sacrifice, statues of im- 
mense size, and a multitude of objects skilfully 
wrought. 


Now, at the time of the conquest, the Spaniards | 
met only the Pijados, the Pantagosas, and other | 
tribes, which were very brave, but yet barbarous. 
It is impossible to attribute the construction of 
these now ruined works to them. Their date 
must have been much more remote, and their au- 
thors more civilized. 

In the valley of Medellin, province of Antio- 
quia, the Spaniards found only a poor little, ig- 
norant tribe; but Piedrahita relates, that they 
were compensated by finding tombs containing 
great treasures. In 1833, 1 saw very curious 
golden jewels, to the value of three thousand Cas- 
tellanos,* taken from one of these tombs. It is 
then to be presumed, that, before the time of the 
Spanish conquests, there had existed in this coun- 
try a powerful and wealthy people, who were en- 
feebled and destroyed by causes now not known. 

There is another proof of the antiquity of these 
works, and of the existence of a numerous people 
here. At Antiquoia, in the canton of Santa-Rosa, 
come of my relatives once dug up, by the aid of 
powder, a very hard species of soil called Gauda- 
lupe. When they had penetrated to the depth 
of forty or fifty feet, they found a bed of tufted 
trees, in a good state of preservation, chiefly 
vaks, entirely similar to those of the forest now 





* An ancient gold coin. 
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Under this tissu 
by some cataclysm, they discovered an 


on the surface. 
ancient 
piece of armor called Macana, made of palin- 
wood, about eleven feet long, terminated in the 
form of a Jance at one extremity, and at the other 
having a narrow sword-blade, euriched with curi- 
ous reliefs. I presented it to Dr. Jarvis, who 
sent it to England. 

Here, at Bogota, recently, in making exeava- 
tions, for the purpose of finding good water, at 
the depth of ninety feet they found a bed of trees 
and plants resembling those of the mines of Auti- 
quoia in the valley of Santa-Rosa. 

I deem it proper to add, that since my last visit 
to the canton of Leiva, 1 have also visited a great 
sepulchral grotto of the natives, which they acci- 
dentally discovered two years ago. In the direc- 


/tion of Gachantiva, eanton of Leiva, in the besom 


of the Cordilleras, where the copper mines of Mo- 


/niquira are found, and at a short distance from 


them, flows a river which afterward becomes the 
Svuarcs, and runs with great impetuosity. * * * * 
In this quagmire, a man was chasing a fox with 


(his little dog; when suddenly the two animals 


The man com- 
meneced working at the hole to enlarge it, when 


disappeared through a litile hole. 


some stones detached themselves from the mass, 
and opened to his view a vast grotto filled with 
mummies, garments, and various objects. At the 
entrance of the grotio was one of these mum- 


mies, seated on a low block of wood, with a bow 


and arrow, in the attitude of a person about to 
shoot outward from the cave; they say that a 
golden crown was on his head. The man, seized 
with fear, dared not touch anything, and satisfied 
himself with running to announce the discovery to 
his neighbors. He returned, accompanied by 
‘They 
stripped the mummies of their jewels, and carried 
away a quantity of curious objects, whose v: lue 
t 


many, who went into the grotto, praying. 


they were unable to appreciate, especially a grea 





number of garments, cotton mantles exceeding! 
fine and in excellent preservation, which served 
for clothing to the whole country, and even for 
the mules. 

I arrived there in June, 1846, for the purpose 
of visiting this grotto. It was with great difli- 
culty I ascended the hill from the mouth of the 
river, by the help of my guide. For more than 
two fifths of a mile, I pursued an almost vertical 
direction, supporting myself by the aid of such 
shrubs as lay within reach. At the mouth of the 
grotto, I discovered first a great quantity of bones, 
and the remains of mummies scattered about. On 
entering the cavern, I perceived that it was con- 
structed of caleareous stone, which accounts for 
the partial petrifaction of the bodies, and the pres- 
ervation of the cloth for so many centuries. 

I was unable to penetrate to the extremities of 
this cavern, for although, except at the entrance, 
the roof was as high as the ceilings of our apart- 
ments, yet I had no torches; and, besides, the 
dust raised by my movements was insufferably an- 
noying. Does not the selection of a calcareous 




















































































































































































































































































rock for excavating a sepulchre prove the sagacity 
of the Indians ! 

Such a discovery having been made by an ig- 
norant people, we hastened to procure from them 
whatever they still retained of these treasures. I 
have no doubt that some of the most interesting 
objects are lost. Yet I have seen in the hands 
of Dr. Garcia, curate of Guatéque, some emer- 
alds, one of which was quite large, but not wrought, 
and others very rudely cut. 

By great urgency, I procured the little wooden 
seat; a bust made in Barro, a kind of red earth 
used for making vases ; two pieces of the cloak; 
a golden collar, skilfully executed, tied by a cord 
of curious workmanship ; two little figures of an- 
imals in gold; pinchback ear-rings, quite tasteful 
aud rich ; a stag’s skull, with its horns covered 
with black beeswax (a circumstance which induces 
me to think that this substance was used for em- 
balming.) 

The Museum of this city has Jost the precious 
pentagonal stone which was inscribed with the 
calendar of the ancient Indians, and which Baron 
Humboldt has deseribed in one of his works. 
Since that time, another stone has been discover- 
ed in the little ravine of San-Diego, near the city. 
It belonged to Mr. Quijano, and is now in my pos- 
session. The stone described by Baron Humboldt 
was a pentagon, larger than that of Mr. Quijano, 
and green. ‘This is a little oblong cube of basalt, 
containing signs like those of the stone lost from 
the Museum. Such a coincidence corroborates 
the conjecture of Duquesne and Humboldt in re- 
gard to the calendar of the Indians, that such 
stones were in common use. That which I pos- 
sess has two signs almost effaced. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DEATH OF MURAT. 


Tue sun was gilding with his last rays the calm 
surface of the Mediterranean on the evening of the 
22d August, 1815, as two persons emerged from a 


rocky path which leads down to a small bay about | 
five miles from Toulon. One was apparently a| 
provincial lawyer of some substance ; but the rank | 
of his companion was less easy to discover. Though | 
clothed in far more homely attire than the other, his | 
commanding figure, his noble and military carriage, | 
belied the poverty of his habiliments, while a bril- | 
liant smile playing around his lips seemed to mock | 
the evident trepidation of his friend. Looking round | 


to see that they were unobserved, the lawyer clam- 


bered up a slight eminence, and discharged a pistol. | 


In a few moments more a boat, hitherto concealed 
by a jutting rock, suddenly swept round, and enter- 
ed the bay, which was, however, so shallow, that 
she grounded some ten or twelve yards from the 
dry shingle. The instant she did so, three young 
men jumped out of her, and wading through the 
water, hastened towards the persons we have de- 
scribed. 

After brief salutations—supported by Donadieu, 
Langlade, and Blancard, three of the most promis- 
ing young officers in the French navy, and follow- 
ed by his late host the lawyer to the little bark that 
was to convey him away—Murat, for the noble- 
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looking traveller was no less a personage, left the 
shores of his native kingdom, never to return. 

Once on board, he gave a letter to the worthy 
lawyer to despatch to his wife, who had secured a 
retreat in Austria; then fixing his eyes on the re- 
ceding land, he continued in a standing position to 
gaze on the loved shores of France till night shut 
out the view. 

** Would to Heaven we had more wind!” grum- 
bled Langlade ; ‘‘ we might then pass the line of 
cruisers before daylight.’’ And he began in true 
sailor-like style to whistle for a breeze. 

‘* We shail have enough of it, and more than 
enough, before midnight,’ replied Donadieu. 

** You are right,’’ said Blaneard, a more experi- 
enced sailor than either of the other two. * And 
if my advice were taken, his majesty would allow 
us to put back, and remain in the bay till the tem- 
pest is over.”’ 

For a time, however, the wind began obviously 
to fall off, and the boat scarcely moved through the 
waters. Murat, who felt no dread at the idea of a 
tempest, had scarcely moral courage enough to bear 
up against the horrors of a calm, and to hide his 
annoyance, affected to sleep. Believing his slum- 
bers to be real, his companions entered into conver- 
sation on the impossibility of such a vessel outliy- 
ing the storm which, to their experienced senses, 
was now obviously brewing. 

** Haul down!” cried Donadien suddenly ; and 
in the next instant the sail was lowered, together 
with the yard to which it was attached. 

** What are you doing '”’ exclaimed the deposed 
monarch, starting up, and speaking in the voice of 
one accustomed to implicit obedience. ‘* Do you 
forget that lam a king, and that I command you 
to proceed !”’ 

** Sire,’’ replied Donadieu, in a firm, yet respect- 
ful manner, ‘* there is a Sovereign more powerful 
than your majesty, whose voice will soon be heard 
in the coming blast. Permit us, then, if yet with- 
in our power, to save your life.”’ 

At this moment a flash of lightning suddenly il- 
lumined the heavens, and a loud clap of thunder 
seemed to shake the very firmament. A slight 
foam quickly appeared on the surface of the ocean, 
and the little bark trembled like a thing of life. 
Murat at once saw the coming-+danger. He was 
now in his glory. He threw off his hat, and shak- 
ing back his long black locks, smiled as he stood 
up, and seemed to court the approaching war of 
the elements. 

The storm rapidly burst out in all its fury. The 
howling wind, the flashing lightning, the thunder 
that seemed to rend the clouds immediately above 
their heads, would have inspired terror in any breast 
less brave than that of the exiled king. Donadieu 
for an instant put the helm up, and the boat, freed 
from restraint, like a wild anima! shaking off its 
trammels, flew madly before the blast. In less 
than five minutes, however, the squall had passed 
away, and a lull succeeded. 

‘Is it over?’? asked Murat, surprised at the 
short duration of the tempest. 

‘* No, sire ; this is but a skirmish with the ad- 
vanced guard: the main body will come up to us 
presently.” 

In the next instant the prediction of the well- 
practised sailor was fulfilled. Before her head 
could be put to wind, the boat shipped a sea which 
half filled her. 

** Bale away, bale away : now is the time when 
your majesty can assist us.” 





























































































































Blancard, Langlade, and Murat, instantly set 
about the task. A more miserable group than the 
four persons in the boat presented could not be 
imagined. During three hours, they continued, 
with little advantage, their arduous labor ; and 
though the wind rather died away at daybreak, the 
sea continued rough and boisterous. Hunger also 
began to add its horrors to the scene. The pro- 
visions were entirely spoilt by salt water; the wine 
alone remained intact. ‘This they eagerly swal- 
lowed out of the bottle after one another. Lang- 
lade had fortunately some chocolate cakes in his 
pocket; Murat divided these into equal shares, and 
insisted on his companions taking their portions. 
They now steered for Corsica, but with litile hope 
of being able to reach it. 
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Alarmed lest a sudden squall should dismast| 
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Towards evening another sail was descried. 
Every stitch of canvass was set, and the little boat 
made for her. It now became a matter of time. 
The water was pouring in each moment with 
increased power. Whether they could reach the 
vessel before the frail bark foundered, became now 
an object of great doubt. Donadieu recognized in 
the felueca they were approaching a post-office 
packet plying between Toulon and Bastia. Lang- 
lade, being acquainted with the commander, in- 
stantly hailed him; and though the distance was 
far beyond the ordinary reach of the human voice, 
yet impelled by fear of instant death, his hail was 
so shrill, as to be clearly heard on board the packet. 
The water was now rising fast; the king was 
already up to his knees; the boat began to roll 
about, unable to advance. She had become water- 





them, they only ventured to set the jib during the} logged, when two or three strong cords were thrown 
day; and as night again set in, accompanied by| from the vessel. One of these fortunately fell in 
torrents of rain, they found they had only got over | the little craft; the king caught hold of it, and was 


about thirty miles. Murat, now fairly knocked up, 
threw himself on one of the benches and fell fast 
asleep, while the three intrepid sailors kept alter- | 
nate watch during his slumbers, unwilling to con- 
fess even to each other their conviction that the 
frail boat must founder if no assistance arrived 
within four-and-twenty hours. 

As day slowly broke, Donadieu perceived a ves | 
sel within a few miles, and in his delight cried out} 
with such energy, that the ex-king of Naples start: | 
ed up from his slumbers. ‘The helm was instantly 
put down ; every sail was set; and the boat quick-| 
ly bore up for the stranger, who evidently was a 
small merchant brig en route from Corsica to Tou- | 
lon. Langlade, in the mean time, affixing the king’s 
cloak to the end of a boat-hook, kept waving it, in| 
order to attract the notice of the people on board | 
the brig. In this he succeeded ; and in less than 
half an hour the two vessels lay within fifty yards | 
of each other. The captain appeared on the deck. | 
Murat hailed him, and offered him a considerable | 
sum if he would receive himself and his three com- | 
panions on board, and convey them to Corsica. | 
The commander seemed to listen attentively to the 
proposal ; then turning to one of his officers, he 
gave an order, which Donadieu could not overhear ; 
but probably guessing his intentions from his ges-| 
tures, he desired Langlade and Blaneard to keep 
the boat off. This they did; which, being perfeet- | 
ly incomprehensible to Murat, he petulantly ex-! 
claimed, ** What are you about? What are you 
doing? Don’t you see they are coming up to 
ust”? 

“ Yes, I see it plainly enough,’ replied Dona- 
lieu. ** Quick, quick, Langlade, Blaneard! Yes, 
she’s coming with a vengeance! ‘That's it; steady 
now ;”? and he suddenly seized the tiller and put it 
down. The boat spun round in a new direction. 
A wave carried her off just as the brig, suddenly 
tacking, drove past her within a few yards of her 
stern, 








“Traitor !"’ furiously called out the king, now 
perceiving the wicked intention of the captain ; 
“receive your reward ;”’ and would have fired at 
him, but the powder having become wet during the 
night, the pistol refused to go off. 

‘The rascal has taken us for pirates, and would 
have run us down,’’ said Donadieu. ‘ Alas! 
what is to be done?’’ The water now began to 
gain upon them very fast; the last exertion had 
still more opened the planks of the unfortunate 
ark; and during the next ten hours, the crew. 
were forced to keep bailing out with their hats. 





dragged into the packet; Blaneard and Langlade 
followed his example ; Donadieu remained the last ; 
as he snatched the rope thrown to him, and rose 
up, the wretched boat gave one lurch, and disap- 
peared forever! Five minutes later, and these four 
men must have foundered with her. 

Murat had scarcely reached the deck, when a 
man, suddenly bursting from his companions, came 
and threw himself at his feet. It was a mame- 
luke that he had brought with him from Egypt. 
Presently the Senator Casabianea, Captain Oletta, 
a nephew of the Prince Baciocchi, Boerco, and 
others, crowded round him, addressing him by the 
style of ** your majesty.’’ Murat thus found him- 
self suddenly surrounded by a little court. His 
sorrows, his exile, seemed to have been engulfed 
with the little boat, and he now began to believe 
himself again Joachim I., king of Naples. 

Uncertain, however, of his reception in Corsica, 
Murat assumed the title of Count Campo Mello, 
and under this name landed at Bastia on the 25th 
of August. The precaution, however, was use- 
less. In less than three days every one was aware 
of his presence ; and so great was the enthusiasm, 
that the ex-king left the town, fearful his appear- 


, ance amongst them might cause public commotion. 


Having removed to Viscovato with his three 
friends and the mameluke, he immediately sought 
out one of his old officers, General Franceschetti, 
whose house became his residence. As soon as 
the king’s arrival was generally known, numbers 
both of officers and men, who had already served 


under him, flecked to his standard, and in a few 


days Murat found himself at the head of nine 
hundred men. The three sailors, Langlade, Blan- 
card, and Donadieu, now took leave of him, and 
returned to France, in spite of his entreaties to the 
contrary. ‘They had clung to the unhappy exile— 
they refused to follow the steps of the exulting 
king. 

On ‘the 28th, the expected answers to his de- 
spatches arrived. They were brought over by a 
Calabrese named Luigi, who stated himself to have 
been sent by the Arab Othello, who from illness 
was unable to return. These letters, sent by the 
minister of police in Naples, strongly advised him 
to make a descent on Salerno, and urged his instant 
adoption of this measure. Deceived by their appa- 


rent truth and candor, Murat set sail with three 
vessels for that port, where Ferdinand had already 
posted three thousand Austrian troops, as he feared 
to trust the native troops in an attack ona sovereign 
| once so popular, 
















































































































































































































































































































































































Off the island of Capri a storm overtook them, 
which drove them as far as Paola, a little bay 
about thirty miles from Cosenza. Here they 
remained at anchor till the 6th of October, but on 
the 7th, Murat received clear intimation that ne 
reliance was to be placed on his allies in the other 
vessels. 


General Francheschetti took advantage of this 


momentary overshadowing of his bright visions to 
advise him to give up his perilous enterprise, and 
accept the asylum offered by the emperor of Aus- 
tria, in whose dominions his wife had already found 
shelter. ‘The ex-king listened with attention. At 
this moment the general perceived a sailor sleeping 
in a corner of the deck close to them; and fearful 
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me a horse, and I| will instantly make you a cap- 
tain.’’ Tavella immediately turned away.  ][{¢ 
entered his cottage, and did not appear again that 


day. 

a moment fresh crowds of peasants poured 
in; but not a single demonstration of sympathiy 
could Murat elicit from them. <A bold push now 
could alone save him. ‘* On, on to Monteleonj!” 
cried he; and placing himself at the head of hj; 
little band, he rushed towards the road which Jeads 
to that town. The people drew aside, to allow 
him to pass, 

Scarcely, however, had he left the market-place, 
than the mob began to recover from their stupor; 
and a young man named George Pellegrino sud 


they had been overheard, they went up to him; it; denly appeared armed with a musket, and began 


was Luigi. Crouched on a coil of rope, he seemed 
to slumber soundly. The interrupted conversation 
went on, and ended by Murat consenting to the 
proposition of the general. It was agreed that they 
should pass through the Straits of Messina, double 
Cape Spartivento, and enter the Adriatic. This 
settled, they separated for the night. 

On the following morning (the 8th October) the 
king desired the commander, Barbara, to steer for 
Messina. Barbara replied that he was ready to 
obey his majesty, but that, being in want of pro- 
visions and water, it would be advisable to go and 
fetch them. The king acceded, but refused to give 
certain passports and safeguards which he had in 
his possession, and which Barbara demanded as an 
authority, and without which he positively refused 
to proceed. Murat commanded him. He con- 
tinued obstinate; when the ex-king, impatient at 
his disobedience, and unaccustomed to be thwarted, 
threatened to strike him; but on a sudden altering 
his determination, he ordered his troops to get 
under arms, and desired the commander to lay to. 

Murat jumped into the boat, accompanied by 
twenty-eight individuals, amongst whom was Luigi, 
and rowed towards the shore. Arrived there, 
General Franceschetti was about to spring out of 
the boat, when Murat stopped him, erying, ‘I will 
be the first to tread the soil of my dominions ;’’ and 
passing the general, he leaped on shore. 

ife was dressed in the full uniform of a general 
officer. 








He wore white pantaloons and top-boots ;| oppose five hundred. 


shouting, ‘“‘To arms, to arms!’ The crowd 


echoed the cry ; and in another moment every one 
sought his dwelling, and armed himself as best }y 
could. On the arrival of Captain Trenta Capelli 
of the gendarmerie of Cosenza, who happened to 
be in Pizzo, and whom Pellegrino had gone iy 
search of, he found two hundred persons in thy 
market square bearing different weapons, who, on 
his placing himself at their head, immediately gaye 
chase to their ex-king. 

Murat, seeing them coming, ordered a halt, and 
prepared to meet them at a spot where a bridy: 
now exists bearing his name. Seeing Trenta 
Capelli advance towards him, he instantly cried, 
‘** Will you exchange your captain's epaulettes for 
those of a general officer! If so, ery Long |iy 
Joachim! and follow me with your brave band to 
Monteleoni.”’ 

‘* Sire,”’ quickly replied the other, ** we are the 
faithful subjects of King Ferdinand. We come to 
seize, not to accompany you. Surrender yoursel!, 
therefore, and prevent an unnecessary effusion o! 
blood.’’ 

At this moment a pistol was discharged by th: 
opposite party, and seeing no hope of conciliation, 
General Franceschetti ordered his men to fire. 
an instant the discharge was returned, and th 
combat began, not, however, with the slightest 
chance of success on the side of the exiled ki 
who could only offer about twenty-five men 
Presently several fell « 


a belt, in which he had placed a pair of magnificent | both sides, and the peasants, headed by Tre: 


pistols ; and a cocked hat, richly embroidered, the | Capelli, pressed on. 


cockade being affixed to it by a knot of nine splen- 
did brilliants. In his right hand he bore his own 
ensign. ‘The clock of Pizzo struck ten as he dis- 
embarked. 

Murat proceeded straight to the town, which 
was only about a hundred yards off. 


assembled in the market-place. 
him. They stood in mute astonishment, gazing at 
the brilliant uniforms that approached them. The 
ex-king, however, espied an old sergeant whom he 
remembered as having served in his guard at 


Here he) 
found, it being Sunday, the whole population | 
No one recognized | 


| 


Naples. Ie walked straight upto him, and placing | 


lis hand on his shoulder, demanded, ‘* Tavella, do 
you know me?” 
**T am Joachim Murat! I am your king! 
yours the honor of first shouting Long live Joa- 
chim!’ The king’s 
ery, and shouted it loudly forth. But the Cala- 
brese, amongst whom there seemed a growing 
feeling of discontent, remained perfectly mute. 
The king seeing this foretold an approaching con- 
flict, and turning again to Tavella, said, ** Well, 
then, if you wont cry long life to me, : 





Receiving no reply, he added, | 


Be) 


To cut through this m: 
was impossible, while in the rear of the little bi 
retreat was rendered utterly impracticable by 
precipice of about thirty-five feet. Murat did av 
hesitate; he threw himself down this aceliv.. 
and fortunately falling on the sand beneath, a « 
unhurt, and plunged into a litthe wood which 
the shore. General Francheschetti and his a d-<de- 
camp Campana were equally fortunate. 

The instant the trio emerged from the cover of 
the trees, they were saluted by a volley {rol 
above, but happily without effect. On reaching 
the shore, they found that the boat which had 
brought them to land had again put to sea, and had 
rejoined the three vessels, which, far from coming 
to his aid, had set every sail, and were making off 
as rapidly as possible. ‘The Maltese Barbara hed 


sk ri 


va 


| repaid the monarch’s threat by now betraying him. 


suite instantly took up the) 


all the fortune of 
abandoning him, 


He carried off with him not only 
the exiled king, but in thus 


| crushed his last hope. 


it least find | 


A fisherman’s bark was lying high and dry on 
the land ; it beeame Murat’s only chance of escape. 
If they could only get it afloat, they might yet be 
saved, for none dared to leap the precipice in pul- 
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DEATH OF MURAT. 


suit, and the regular descent was some distance 
round. The three fugitives used their every exer- 
tion to push the boat into the water. The agony 
of despair gave them increased strength, and they 
had nearly succeeded, when a sudden shout caused 
them to look round. The populace, headed by 
Trenta Capelli and Pellegrino, were within fifty 


pices of them. Exhausted by their efforts, Cam- | 


pana and Franceschetti sank to the ground ; a gen- 
eral discharge followed ; a ball entered the heart 
of Campana. 
and seeing the boat floating close to him, instantly 
sprang into it, and pushed off. 


before he could rise, the people had seized him. 
They tore off his epauletts, and dragged from him 
the flag he held, and would doubtlessly have mur- 
dered him on the spot, had not Trenta Capelli and 
Pellegrino come to his rescue. ‘These, supporting 
him between them, defended him from the attacks 
of the savage peasantry. 

He now returned a prisoner over the same ground 
he so lately had hoped to tread as a king, and was 
thrust into the common jail amongst assassins, 
thieves, and other malefactors, who, unaware of his 
rank, assailed him on his eatrance with every sort 
of aluse. 

Half an hour after this, the commandant, Mattei, 
entered, and struck with the still dienified air of the 
captive, rendered him the same homage he would 
have offered to him had he still been on the throne 
of Naples. 

“ Commandant,’’ said Murat, ‘ look around you ; 
is this a fitting prison for a king!’ 

Extraordinary to relate, the moment he announced 
his rank, the daring captives, who had insulted 
him immediately before, instantly ceased their re- 
vilings, and retiring in orderly silence to the other 
end of the prison, seemed to pay a just tribute of 
pity and respect to the misfortunes of their former 
sovereign. ‘The commandant, afier making some 
excuse, requested Murat to follow him to a more 
fitting place of confinement. ‘The ex-king, previous 
to doing this, threw a handful of gold, which he 
found in his pocket, to the people, exclaiming, 
“ Here, take this; never be it ‘said that you have 
received the visit of a monarch, though captive and 
dethroned as he is, without obtaining /argesse from 
him.” 

‘Long live Joachim !’’ shouted they. 

Murat smiled bitterly. ‘The same cries on the 
publie Place, half an hour before, would have made 
him king of Naples. 

The ex-monarch now followed Mattei to the little 
room allotted to him as his future prison, where he 
busied himself in giving minute orders respecting 
cress and other unimportant matters. 

At nearly the same time General Nunziante 
arrived from Santo ‘Tropea with 3000 men. 
but he instantly perceived, from the cold manner 
of the other, that he was before a judge, and that 
the general's visit was not one of friendship, but to 
obtain information. Murat confined himself to say- 
ing that he was on his way from Corsica to Trieste, 
to accept the invitation of the emperor of Austria, 
when he was driven into Pizzo by stress of weather, 
and compelled to land to procure water and pro- 
visions. ‘To all other questions he refused to give 
an answer, and closed the conversation by asking 
the general if he could lend him a suit of clothes to 
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| appear in on quitting the bath. 


Franceschetti, however, escaped, | 


{ 
Murat 
was delighted at again seeing an old brother officer ; | 
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The general took 
the hint, and left him. In ten minutes afterwards 
Murat received a complete uniform, in which he 
dressed himself, and ordering pen and paper, wrote 
an account of his capture and detention to the 


| Austrian general in Naples, the British ambassa- 


dor, and his wife. Tired by the task, he ap- 
proached the window, threw it open, and looked 
out. It afforded him a view of the spot where he 
had been captured. ‘Two men were busily engaged 
in digging a hole in the sand. Presently they 


‘entered a cottage hard by, and returned, bearing 
Murat would have 
followed him, but one of his spurs catching in the | 
fishing-net spread out on the beach, he fell, and | 


with them a dead body. The king in an instant 
(though the corpse was perfectly naked) recognized 
the handsome features of the young aid-de-camp, 
Campana. ‘The scene, viewed from a_ prison 
window by the fast-closing shades of evening, the 
thoughts of the captive, as he saw one so young, 
who had died to serve him, thus ignobly buried, 
the ceremony unhallowed by the rites of reli- 
gion, far from his home and all dear to him, so 


j Ps 
}much overcame the beholder, that he burst into 
| tears. 


In this state General Nunziante found him. 
His look expressed his astonishment, when Murat 


| hastily exclaimed, ‘“* Yes, ] am in tears; I am not 


ashamed of them. They are shed for one young, 
ardent, and generous, whose mother eémmitted 
lim to my ¢are, and who now lies yonder buried 
like a dog.’’ The general came to summon his 
prisoner to dinner. Murat followed to another 
room where the meal had been prepared. He, 
however, could touch nothing; the seene he had 
just witnessed had completely overcome the heart 
of him who had viewed thousands perish around 
him, without a sigh, on the plains of Aboukir, 
Kylaw, dnd Moscow. 

Leaving the meal untasted, Murat returned to 
his room. <A sort of fascination seemed to draw 
him to the window, which overlooked the burial- 
place of his young friend. Though for a while he 
had not moral courage to throw open the casement, 
yet at length, overcoming his repugnanee, he did 
‘so. ‘Two dogs were busily scraping up the sand 
from the grave where the body lay; they actually 
reached it. The ex-king could bear no more; he 
‘threw himself on his bed in his clothes; but about 
daybreak again rose, and undressed himself, and 
returned to his couch, fearful lest his enemies 
might attribute his agitation to fear for his own 
| fate. 
| At six o'clock on the morning of the 13th of 
| October, Captain Stratti entered the king's prison. 
He found him in his bed asleep, and desirous not 
to awake him, was quitting the room, when he 
upset a chair. The noise disturbed Murat, who 
started up, and demanded the ecaptain’s business. 
Stratti was so overcome, however, that he was un- 
able to reply. ‘The ex-king therefore proceeded— 
‘** You have received orders from Naples: is it not 
sot” 

** Yes, sire,’? murmured Stratti. 

** What do they contain?” 

‘Orders for your majesty’s trial.” 

‘** And who are to be my judges, if you please ? 
Where can they find my equals to sit in judgment 
on me! If they look upon me asa king, I must 
be tried by my brother sovereigns; if as a marshal 
of France, my fate can only be decided on by ofii- 
cers of that rank; if even as a mere general, none 
less than a general can sit on the bench of my 
judges.”’ 

** As a public enemy, sire, you may be tried by 
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an ordinary court-martial. All rebels, without re- 
spect to rank, may be brought before such a tribu- 
nal. ‘The law was framed by yourself.’’ 

‘* Yes, against brigands ; not sir, against crowned 
heads. However, | am ready: they may assassi- 
nate me as soon as they like.’’ 

‘** Would you not wish to hear the names of the 
members "”” 

** Yes, it is as well: it must be a curious list. 
Read on: I’m all attention.” 

When he had done, the king, turning to him 
with a bitter smile, merely observed, ‘It is well : 
they seem to have taken every precaution.”’ 

** HLow so, sire ?”’ 

**Can't you perceive that every member named, 
with the exception of Francesco Froio, owes his 
rank to me? Naturally they will fear being ac- 
cused of partiality if they decide in my favor.”’ 

‘Sire, why not appear personally before them, 
and plead your own cause?”’ 

** Silence, sir—silence' Such a court, I still 
maintain, is incompetent : I should consider myself 
degraded if I pleaded before it. I am aware that 
I cannot save my life: at least, then, allow me to 
save the dignity of my crown.”’ 

At this moment Francesco Froio entered. He 
interrogated him. His first question was touching 
his name, his age, his eountry! Murat suddenly 
starting up, cried with all the stern dignity he was 
capable of assuming, ‘‘I am Joachim Napoleon, 
king of the Two Sicilies ; and I command you in- 
stantly to leave the room.”’? The abashed inquisi- 
tor immediately retired. 

Murat now rose, and putting on his pantaloons, 
sat down and wrote a most affectionate letter to his 
wife; left his children his dying blessing ; and 
cutting off a lock of his hair, enclosed it in his 
letter. 

Nunziante now entered. ‘‘ Swear to me, gen- 
eral, as a husband and a father,’’ cried Murat, as 
he fulded up the epistle, ** that you will faithfully 
forward this letter.’ 

‘** By my honor!” said the general, deeply over- 
come. 

** Come, general, bear up,’’ resumed Murat in a 
lively tone; ** we are soldiers, and used to death. 
[ ask but one favor: allow me to give the word of 
command to the execution party.’? The general 
instantly assented. Froio now returned, bearing 
with him the sentence of the court. ‘* Read it,”’ 
said Murat coldly, well divining what it was: “I 
im ready to listen to it.’’ Froio consented. The 

x-king had correctly foreseen his fate. With the} 
exception of a single voice, the court had unani- 
inously adjudged him worthy of death. 

When it was concluded, he turned to Nunzi- 
ante—** General, believe me, I ciearly distinguish 
vetweer the author of my fate and the mere instru- | 
ments. I could never have believed Ferdinand 
capable of allowing me to be shot like a dog. But 
enough of this. At what hour is my execution to 
take place ?t’’ 

‘+ Fix it yourself, sire,” replied the general. 

Murat pulled out his wateh; but by accident, 
the back presented itself instead of the face. On 
it was painted a superb miniature of the ex-queen. 

‘* Ah, look here!’ said Murat, addressing Nun- 
ziante; “look at this picture of my wife. You 
knew her: is it not like?’ He kissed it, and re- 
plaeed the watch in his fob. 

** At what hour!’ demanded Froio. 





‘* Ah, by the by, I had forgotten,’’ said Murat, 
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cheerfully smiling. ‘1 had forgotten why I had 
pulled out my watch ; but the likeness of Caroline 
chased away all other ideas,’’ and he looked at 
it. ‘It is now past three o’clock : will four suit 
you! I only ask fifty minutes. Have you any 
objection ?”’ 

Froio bowed, and left the room. Nunziante was 
following him 
‘* Stay, my friend; shall I not see you again?” 

‘* My orders are, that I should be present at your 
execution, sire; but I feel I have not courage to 
obey them.”’ 

** Well, then, do not distress your feelings: do 
not be present. Still, I should like to embrace you 
once more before I die.’’ 

‘* T will meet you on the road.”’ 

‘Thank you. Now leave me to my medita- 
tions.”’ 

After seeing the priests, to whom he gave a 
written certificate that he died in the Christian 
faith, Murat threw himself on his bed, and for 
about a quarter of an hour remained meditating, 
doubtlessly reviewing his past life from the moment 
when he quitted the alehouse in which he was 
born, to the period when he entered a palace as its 
sovereign. Suddenly starting up, he seemed to 
shake off his gloomy thoughts, and approaching a 
mirror, began to arrange his hair. Wedded to 
death from his infancy, he seemed anxious to deck 
himself in the most becoming manner now that he 
was about to meet it. 

Four o'clock struck. Murat himself opened the 
door. General Nunziante was waiting outside. 

** Thank you,”’ said the ex-king ; ‘* you have kept 
your word. God bless you; good-by. You need 
follow me no further.”’ 

The general threw himself sobbing into his arms. 

** Come, come, do not thus give way to your 
feelings. ‘Take example from me: | am perfectly 
calm.”’ 

This coolness on the part of the victim so over- 
came Nunziante, that, starting from his embrace, 
the general rushed from the house, flying along 
the shore like a madman. 

The king now proceeded to the courtyard, where 
every preparation for his execution had been mace. 
Nine men and a cotporal were ranged close to tle 
door of the council chamber. In front of them was 
a wall twelve feet high. ‘Three yards from tlus 
wall there was a single raised step. Murat in- 
stantly perceived its purpose, and placed himself 
on it, thus towering about one foot above the sol- 
diers who were to shoot him. Once there, he took 
out his handkerchief, kissed the picture of his wife, 
and fixing his eyes steadily on the party, desired 
them to load. When he gave the order to fire, 
five only of the nine obeyed. Murat remained us- 
touched. The soldiers had purposely fired over 
his head. 

It was at this moment that the lion courage o! 
the hero showed itself-—that intrepid coolness tor 
which he had ever been famed. Nota single feat- 
ure was disturbed. He stood perfectly steady and 
unmoved, as with a smile of melancholy gratitude 
he addressed them. 

“Thanks, my friends—a thousand thanks ; but 
as, sooner or later, you will be compelled to am 
directly at me, do not prolong my agony. All ! 
ask of you is, to fire straight at my heart, and 
avoid, if possible, wounding me in the face. Come, 
let us begin again;’’ and once more he went 
through every word of command. At the word 
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DOG-BREAKING. 


«fire,”? he fell pierced by eight balls, without a 
struggle, without a sigh, without letting the watch 
fall that he held in his left hand. 

The soldiers took up the corpse, and laid it on 
the same bed in which he had laid down in health 
and strength some ten minutes before. A captain’s 
guard was placed on the door. 

That night a stranger presented himself, and de- 
manded admittance to the room. The sentinel 
refused. He desired to speak with the command- 
ant. To him he showed an order for his free 
entry. ‘Che commandant, as he read it, shuddered 
with disgust, and expressed great surprise. The 
perusal, however, over, he conducted the man to 
the door of the death-chamber. 

«Allow Signor Luigi to pass,’’ said he to the 
sentinel. The soldier presented arms to the com- 
mandant. Luigi entered. 

Ten minutes afterwards, Luigi came out, carry- 
ing some object in a pocket-handkerchief stained 
with blood. What it was the sentinel could not 
distinguish. 

An hour afterwards, the undertaker entered, 
bearing the coffin intended for the king’s remains. 
No sooner had the man, however, crossed the 
threshold, than in an accent of indescribable hor- 
ror he called out to the soldier, who rushed in to 
learn the cause of his terror. ‘The man, unable to 
speak, pointed to a headless corpse. 

Ou the death of Ferdinand, in a private closet in 
his bedroom this head was discovered, preserved 
in spirits of wine. The reason was thus explained 
by General T—— :— 

“As Murat was put to death in an obscure cor- 
ner of Calabria, Ferdinand continually feared some 
imposter would spring up, and assuming his name 
and appearance, raise the standard of rebellion. 
The real head was therefore always preserved to 
confront and confound any false pretender to the 
throne, by proving the death of Joachim Murat.’’ 

Eight days after the execution at Pizzo, each 
man concerned in it received his reward. Trenta 
Capelli was made colonel, General Nunziante was 
created a marquis, and Luigi died of poison ! 


From the Examiner. 
Dog-breaking. The most expeditious, certain, and 
easy method ; whether great excellence or only me- 
diocrity is desired. By Lieut.-Col. W. N. Huten- 
INSON (xxth Regiment.) Murray. 


A very clever, rational, and amusing little book, | 


with a number of illustrations, which we suppose 
to be also the work of the writer, full of charac- 


ter and humor, graceful, amusing, and without | 


the least touch of caricature. We can heartily 


recommend Dog-breaking even to readers who 
have no dogs to break. 


Colonel Hutchinson undertook to write it, he | 


tells us, in a moment of vexation at the wrong 
way in which he saw some dogs instructed by one 
who professionally should have known better; and 
having written it he meant to publish it anony- 
mously, till Mr. Murray interfered, and pointed 
out the necessity of a name as guarantee for the 
fidelity of its details. Certainly it is a little book 
caleulated to be of great service to sportsmen, and 
of no small service to dogs. Colonel Hutchinson 
objects to the regular training system, urges every 
Sportsman to break in for himself, and gives a 
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number of easy and clear directions to that end, 
remarkable for good sense in themselves, for the 
inculeation of kind treatment to the dog, and for 
a number of agreeable and amusing anecdotes told 
in illustration of the various points insisted on. 

From the latter we take one or two examples, 
as better suited to us than those practical instruc- 
tions which are the main matter of the volume, 
and which we would earnestly commend to all 
who have any occasion for their use. It is just 
as easy to see in this case as in any other busi- 
ness or amusement of life, that the principles in- 
sisted upon are just, reasonable, and right. They 
are based on kindness, good temper, common 
sense, and extensive practical experience, 





HOW HORSES ARE TAUGHT. 


Astley’s method was to give each horse his in- 
itiatory lessons alone, and when there was no noise 
or anything to divert his attention from his instruc- 
tor. If the horse was interrupted during the les- 
son, or his attention in any way withdrawn, he was 
dismissed for that day. When perfect in certain 
lessons by himself he was associated with other 
horses, whose education was further advanced. 
And it was his practice to reward his horses with 
slices of carrot or apple when they performed well. 

Mons. A. Franconi in a similar manner rewards 
his horses. One evening | was in such a position, 
at a performance of the ‘* Cirque National de Paris,”’ 
that I could clearly see, at the Lutte des Voltigeurs, 
that the broad-backed horse held for them to jump 
over, was nearly all the time coaxed with small 
slices of carrots to remain stationary, whilst receiv- 
ing the hard thumps of the men springing upon 
him. I could not make out why the horse was 
sniffing and apparently nibbling at the chest of the 
man standing in front of him with a rein in each 
hand to keep his tail towards the spring-hoard, un- 
til I remarked that a second man, placed in rear of 
the other, every now and then, slily passed his 
hand under his neighbor's arm to give the horse a 
small piece of carrot. 


A SAGACIOUS NEWF®UNDLAND. 


At certain seasons of the year the streams in 
some parts of North America, not far from the 
coast, are filled with fish to an extent you could 
scarcely credit, unless you had witnessed it—and 
now comes the Munchausen story. A real New- 
foundland (which, by-the-by, is a far slighter dog 
than we in England generally conceive) belonging 
to a farmer, who lived near one of those streams, 
used to keep the house well supplied with fish. 
He thus managed it:—le was perfectly black, 
with the exception of a white fore-foot, and for 
hours together he would stand almost immovable 
on asmall rock which projected into the stream, 
keeping his white foot hanging over the ledge as a 
lure to the fish. He remained so stationary that it 
acted as a very altractive lure ;—and whenever cu- 
riosity or hunger tempted any unwary fish to ap- 
proach too close, the dog plunged in, seized his 
victim, and carried him off to the foot of a neigh- 
boring tree, and on a successful day, he would 
eatch a great number. 


FETCH IT YOURSELF. 


Sometimes a dog's sagacity will induce him, 
however untaught, to assist you in your hour of 
need; but you must not trust to it. An intimate 
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friend of mine, sporting in Ireland, and shooting to! Hutchinson will soon find some other subject to 
a pointer-bitch that was totally unaccustomed. to! which he can contribute as much sensib 


feteh and Ni d k fi le writing, 
ote rte 2h mut well instructed to seek for 8! o4d as many pleasant, whimsical, aud yet most 
dead bird, killed a snipe. It fell in soft, boggy , 


ground, where he could not get at it, and pick it up. | graceful pieces of comic drawing. 

Afier some vain eflorts to approach it, he hied on ae See ae eee 
the bitch, who was still steadily pointing to the 
dead bird, with, ** Feteh it Fan; feteh it.”’ The 
bitch seemed for a moment puzzled at such an un- 
usual proceeding. and looked round inquisitively BY Mies PHE@EE CAREY. 
once or twice, as if to say, ** What can you mean ?”’ 
Suddenly, my friend's dilemma seemed to flash up- 
ou her. She walked on, took the bird in her mouth 
quite gently, and carried it to where the ground 
was firm; but not one inch further would she bring 
it, despite all the encouragement of her master, who 
now wished to make her constantly retrieve. ‘This 
was the first and last bird she ever lifted. 


























From the Evening Post, 
LOVE AT THE GRAVE. 




















Remenerancer of nature's prime, 
And herald of the autumn near, 
The last month of the summer-time, 
Of leaves and flowers, is with us here. 
































More than the eloquent lip can preach 
To every heart that hopes and fears, 

What solemn lessons does it teach 

WHY LADIES CANNOT EDUCATE DOGs. Of the quick passage of our years. 























The fair sex, though possessing such unbounded 
and proper influence over us, notoriously have but 
litle control over their canine favorites. This, 
however, solely arises from their seldom enforcing 
obedience to the orders which they give them. 

If a lady takes a dog out for a walk, she keeps 
constantly calling to it, lest it should go astray and 
be lost. ‘The result is, ere long, that the dog pays 
not the slightest attention to her, his own sagacity 
telling him that he need not trouble himself by 
waiching her, as she will be sure to look after him. 





To me it brings the thoughts of one 
Who, in the summer's fading bloom, 

From the fond arms of love went down 
To the dim silence of the tomb. 





























How often since has spring’s soft shower 
Revived the life in nature’s breast, 

And the sweet berb and tender flower 
Have been renewed above her rest. 





























How many summer-times have told 

PERSEVERANCE. To mortal hearts their rapid flight, 

Since first this heap of yellow mould 
Shut out her beauty from my sight. 











Judicious perseverance will not only teach accom- 
plishments, but correct bad manners. One with 
whom | am intimately acquainted used to allow a 
favorite dog to sleep in his bed-room. There was 
no carpet, for the climate was hot; and the dog, 
though he had a very short, clean coat, was always 
more or less annoyed by those nimblest of tor- 
mentors which are to be found in most countries, 
particularly in warm ones. As you may well imag- 
ine, his scratching at night made a loud, disagree- 
able thumping against the boards, which invariably 
awoke my friend, (a very light sleeper,) and he as 
invariably scolded the dog. This undeviating con- 
sistency, it is a fact, made the dog at leneth entire- | 
ly relinquish the obnoxious practice, until his master | 
was fairly awake, and had begun at least to stretch 
and yawn. 

Had the noise but only occasionally awakened my | 
friend, however much he might have then scolded, | Forgetful of thy memory— 
the dog _— not have ey up the habit ; he would | Forgive me, that a human love 
constantly have entertained the hope that he might} oo meme bateren , F a! 
endeavor to remove his tiny neeutahain unreproved, RSS SoA Pa icheaenaa 
and the temptation would have outweighed the | For this unfaithful heart that vearned 
TIsk. 

Ladies’ pets are a proof that dogs can, as easily | 
as cluldren, be effectually spoilt by injudicious kind- | 
ness; but canine nature contrasts with infant nature | 














Since first, to her who perished true, 
My sad feet near her pillow trod, 

And year by year the pathway grew 
Deeper and deeper in the sod. 





























Now the neglected roses tell 

Of no kind hand to tend them nigh ; 
O God! | have not kept so well 

My faith as in the years gone by. 





























But here to day my step returns, 

And kneeling where these willows wave, 
And the bright flame of sunrise burns 

Down through the pale leaves to thy grave '!— 



































I ery, forgive, that I could prove, 






































For living love its life to cheer, 
Broken and bleeding has returned 
To stifle down its crying here! 



































in this, that no petting or spoiling will withdraw a/| For thine on earth was love to me 

dog’s affection from the individual to whom he first Which time could shake not nor estrange ; 
becomes attached in a new home, provided that per- And, lost one! where the angels be 

son continues but decently civil to him. And be this! I know affection cannot change. 








a caution to you. If ever you have a stranger to iu- 
struct, let no one associate with him or feed him but | : 
yourself for many days after his arrival. You may | Jeatrousy.—Jealousy violates contracts ; dissolves 
then feel assured of afterwards possessing his un-| society ; breaks wedlock ; betrays friends and neigh- 
rivalled affections, especially if it is to you alone-he| bors ; nobody is good ; and every one is either do- 
is to be grateful for his enjoyment in the field. ing or designing a mischief. Its rise is guilt or ill- 
nature, and by reflection it thinks its own fault to 

We hope that Dog-breaking will become indis-| be other men’s; as he that is overran with the 
pensable to the sportsman’s library, and that Col. | jaundice takes others to be vellow.—Stray Thoughts. 
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CORRESPONDEN( i 181 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. {from the right; great tumult on the left.) M. 


leery: . 

Paris, 17th Sept., 1848. Phiers went on most impressively, addressing the 
‘side from which the interruption preceeded :—I 
really regret that the persons who interrupt me were 
‘not members of the other chamber; they would 
i} have known that there were there republicans who 
" } ° ‘ | . I 
have pronounced excellent, and his French adher- | had sworn fidelity to the monarcliy, and that, when 
ents are circulating indefinitely, in the form of a | they wished to pronounce some words against the 
penny pamphlet. In one passage, he appears to | tng: and the majority atte mpted to Impose 
. © 4 : slience : ve were 3 8 ISIS 
me to have committed a mistake, from ignorance, |S¥CPCe On them, we were th ir t to Insist on the 
aati majority keeping silence. (Applause on the right.) 

M. Flocon.—You always insulted the republi- 
cans! (Agitation.) 


My chronicle of the National Assembly reached, 
{ think, last week, the very able and operative 
speech of M. Thiers, which the London editors 


we may presume.— 





The foundation on which the right of labor has 
heen made to rest, is, that property having absorbed M. Thiers.—We were the first to cause every 
rights which originally belonged to man, these rights | one’s rights to be respected. 
must be replaced by another—viz., the right of la- | M. Flocon.—Do not then call.members of this 
vor. The rights alluded to are four in number, and | Assembly factious! ( Noise.) 
in the savage state, which, as is natural, has often| The President.—Allow the speaker to explain 
fund place in this discussion, (laughter,) they are | himself: he does not apply the word to any one in 

iat of fishing, of hunting, of gathering fruit, and | this Assembly. 
syazing. (Loud laughter.) Well, | reply to what 
; said of these four rights by this remark :—** You | 
have at present to transport thousands of unfortunate | 3 
men to some distant country ; transport them, there- | @etee of the provisional government, a very fierce, 
fore, to the Rocky Mountains or any other country vulgar, revolutionary leader, who is proprietor and 
where property is unknown, but where the four | prompter of La Réforme, the organ and bulwark 
rights alluded to subsist, and vou will then see if | of the Mountain in the Assembly. 
you will not be accused of barbarity.”’ 4 


| Monsieur Flocon I have had occasion to men- 
|tion more than once, as the ex-minister of com- 


The debate on the question of property and la- 

If the French orator had been acquainted with pes wae continued the day after M. Thiers spoke. 
the histories of Indian life and our books of travel | Bé/ault, an eminent lawyer, ex-deputy of the par- 
among the aborigines, he would have known that | *Y of the Gauche, in high repute as 2 debater, 
property is understood even in the Rocky Moun- | separated himself from his old connection ; advo- 
cated the insertion, in the constitution, of a univer- 


tains; and that mewn and fuum in the matters of ’ . ‘ 
fishing and hunting has been the cause of number- |sal right of the people to exact from the govern- 
jment—/le droit du travail—and he earned the joy- 


jess wars between savage tribes. It is not present ‘ . , 
to my memory that any community of savages has | OS SUrprise and repeated plaudits of the Mountain : 
been anywhere found without the idea and prac- Cat of Thiers was his supposed ECTS. He 
tice of property. This instinct governs them even | ¥*S answered and completely refuted by Dufaure 
more, in some particulars, than it does civilized | —former deputy of the left contre——s practised 
races. Civilization has softened and modified it, logician, direct, concise, and unremittingly cogent. 
and begotten more or less of communism, by vol- He and most of his old colleagues have proved far 
untary distribution, the various modes of charity, jaapenes as men of business, in the committees, and 
taxation, poor-laws, and free institutions which | #5 luminaries of the tribune, to the new represent- 
affurd equal chances of acquisition to every mem- | tives. Without them, the Assembly could not, 
ber of society. ‘True Christianity is the sovereign possibly, have accomplished any valuable purpose, 
currective of excess in the gratification of the nat-. and must have committed ge blunders. 
ural passions, Mark how Thiers was inter- Hence, they have gradually obtained an ascendant 
rupted. — in the body, and considerable strength with the 
country ; which accounts for the present modera- 
ngeh addin niet Gomtmnetis tank te Se, tion and seeming liberality of the more sagacious 
do you know why? From the propensity so fatal and temperate republicans of the old school, who 
for the workmen of the country parts to flock to the no longer proscribe, as they did at first, those of 
towns. But, to oppose that tendency, I say to | the day after the Revolution of February, but gra- 
you, who point it out so well: Show us a remedy, | ciously invite a patriotic league—a friendly fu- 
and, if practicable, we will practise it. (Hear, | gion. 

hear.) But, mind you, give us human, moral Lamartine undertook the question; scattered 


means, such as ought not to place us in contact with | . marytf 
, : ; om his pictured urn the thoughts that breathe 
factious men. (Explosion of interruption on the nar-eltens 8 


[ am aware that house-rent has increased, as what 





left.) and words that burn ; coloring favorably both sides, 
_A voice from that side—Whom do you eall fae- all men and all parties—as usual, and justifying 
tious? Explain yourself! the language of one of the reporters—** The result 


M. Flocon.—The factious are royalists! (Great | of the brilliant corruseations and oscillations of the 
a , F poetic orator is uniformly to be applauded on the 
Free hiers.—Let the Assembly permit me— right without being disavowed on the left; all his 
(Fresh interruption on the left.) . : : i 
A. voice.-—He is 0 tovelict! life, he has imagined, most erroneously, that this 
M. Thiers.—I am not unused to party clamor. | g2me could be played without disadvantage or 
I have braved it before; I shall brave it again, | jeopardy.” In fact, he is viewed in everv quarter 
whatever side it come from! (‘* Hear! hear!’’|as a fine actor; is sure to he warmly felt, and 
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fervidly applauded as he proceeds; and when he| 
has quitted the tribune has left an impression not | 
different from that of the recitations of the siage-| 
favorites. On this oceasion, to shield Cabet, | 
Proudhon, and others of the wild and factious | 
sophists, so numerous in Paris, he said—** The | 
theorists dream, they do not conspire.’’ He | 
averred that, owing to the salutary operation of | 
the poor laws, there is not a beggar to be seen in| 
England or Scotland! The poet cannot have 
visited London recently, nor read the records of 
London mendicity. The Times says : 


Our population is increasing at the rate of a mil- 
lion every ten years. Our poor rates are increasing, 
and likely to inerease. Should the present state of 
things continue, 6,000,000/. a year will not suffice 
to feed the unproductive pauperism of the kingdom. 
Our paupers will cost more than our navy. Ina 
word, we shall be laying out on barren idleness 
more than is sufficient to guard our whole expanse 
of territory in Asia, Africa, America, and Austral- 
asia. And when we have done all this, the present 
state of our population warns us that we shall have 
left no small quantity of indigence and discontent | 
utterly unknown, unnoticed, and unrelieved. 


The minister of finance, Goudchaux, was 
alarmed for the treasury by the pregnant and de- 
ceptive right of labor to be argued as conséitutional 
by the poorer classes of every description, and con- 
stantly emblazoned before their eyes by every de- 
signing demagogue. Here is the scene. He 
contended that— 


Property was not the instrument of labor, but the 
stimulus of it. ‘The instrument of labor was credit, 
and the republican government would exert itself to 
give it to the workmen. That was the solution of 
a question which had occupied his attention all his 
life, the solution most favorable to that class of be- 
ings of whom you, Montagnards, (turning towards 
the left,) are incessantly speaking, and whom you 
wish to destroy. (A tremendous explosion of mur- | 





murs and cries from the extreme left.) 

‘hese words of the honorable minister were fol- 
lowed by a great confusion. The whole of the ex- 
treme left rose in a body, calling to ‘* Order, order.”’ 
After some moments of tumult, against which the 
president in vain sought to struggle, through the | 
medium of his bell, silence was at length restored, | 
when 

‘The minister of finance resumed—He said that | 
it was involuntarily and after being provoked by re- | 
peated interruptions, that he had uttered some 
words, which appeared to have wounded the sus-| 
ceptibility of some of his colleagues. He did not | 


} 


exactly remember what he had said, but if he were | 
told, he would readily explain himself; but in any 
case, he declared that he had not intended to offend | 
any one. (Hear, hear.) ‘The honorable minister | 
concluded by insisting on the impossibility of the | 
state undertaking to defray the expenses which 
would acerue from the adoption of the amendment. 

M. Lagrange rushed to the tribune, and declared | 
that it was with the deepest grief that he found it | 
necessary to speak. Of a question of conciliation | 
had beeu made a question of irritation. ‘* We asked | 
you,”’ said he, “to inscribe on the frontispiece of | 





the constitution, the right of life, and you have | been informed that M. Victor Considérant, a repre. 
sentative, (Corypheus of Socialism, modestly asked 


placed there the right of property.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In fact, the honest Goudchaux blurted a little 
more to the fierce Montagnards : ** You are noisy 
fellows ;—your scheme would kill society itself: 
but society advances apace, and will advance jy 
spite of you, gentlemen Montagnards.”’ One of 
these gentlemen rushed to the tribune, and ep- 
deavored to expel the old republican minister, who, 
however, maintained his footing, and his post of 
defiance. Another cried, ‘* You insult us—Re- 
tract, retract.” Another, ‘* Let us see how you 
can explain your imsolence!”’ Another, * W, 
have all a right to call the speaker to order, whey 
we are insulted.” The Lagrange mentioned 
above is one of the most hot-headed, ill-fayored. 
and coarse-grained chiefs of the red republic. 
belonged to the wine-trade originally, waxed a fu. 
rious patriot; entered into all the secret socicties 
for the overthrow of the Orleans monarchy ; led 
the insurgents at Lyons in the sanguinary riots of 
1832 ; underwent a long imprisonment ; lost his 
reason entirely for several years; and was finally 
translated to a private Junatic asylum. At thy 
Revolution of February, he reappeared, as a des- 
perate combatant, and was one of the two lierves 
who installed the mob in the Hotel-de-Ville on the 
24th. He is a representative of the Department 
of the Seine. He may play in a prominent part 
characteristically either as victor or victim in th: 
struggles to be expected. 

Besides the language quoted in the foregoing 
extract, he apostrophized the minister in a (nd 
strain, which provoked general laughter. “ 0) 
M. Goudchaux, M. Goudchaux, our former an 
dear coadjutor, is it you who hold such languag 
to the Mountain !"’—We have a like sentimentali: 


from the ex-minister of police and fugitive traitor 


Caussidiére, in a letter dated London, 8th inst 
He fondly hopes—this next of kin to Lagrange- 
that *‘ the cries of distress and suffering from th 
poor peopte will illuminate the hearts of the As 
sembly with the holy love of humanity.” 


olution was full of Jove.” 
With regard to the sufferings of the pro/éfeir 


of our department, it is not, certainly, a subject of 
The minister of the interior appeared 
on Saturday last, before the committee on the de- 
partmental administration, to justify his ealls for 


pleasantry. 


additional millions of franes for the relief of 1! 
necessitous of the capital. He stated that ¢! 


number of the citizens requiring succor was, stil’, 
not less than two hundred and sixty-nine thousavc 
'—but forty thousand less than it was a mont! 
‘‘ There was reason,”’ he added, ‘* to hope. 
in consequence of the revival of business, the im- 
provement of the revenue of Paris, and the specia! 
appropriations which he meant to solicit, that the 


ago. 


public treasury would not have to furnish fres 


subsidies after the present demands were satisfied.” 


To return to the debates; you have heretofor 





Thus, 
another of the holy brotherhood exclaimed, !sst 
week, in the tribune, ** The soul of our first rev- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


the Assembly to accord him four evenings for a 
course of Fourierisia— 


May I ask, is it possible to express completely 
at this tribune the criticism of present society and 
the constitution of a new world! (Movement.) 
Jt is possible to transform this tribune into a profes- 
sors chair. (Yes, yes!) I therefore ask the As- 
sembly to accord me four evening sittings. (Loud 
laughter; cries of No,no! Yes, yes!) Four free 
sittings in the old chamber, and i will expose my 
doctrine (great confusion. ) 

The President.—M. Considérant may speak in 
this tribune if he pleases; but if he wants to open 
a course of lectures it cannot be here. (Applause.) 


The upshot of the discussion of two sittings on the 
phraseology of the clause in the constitution re- 
specting labor, was the adoption of this text— 


The republie is bound, by a fraternal assistance, 
io ensure the existence of citizens in want, either by 
procuring them work within the limits of its re- 
sources, or in affording, in default of family, such 
aid as they may seem to demand. 


Saturday is called the day of explosions in the 
Assembly. The last (16th) did not belie the stated 
distinction. The public, and the Assembly in 
particular, were struck, on Friday, with two om- 
inous paragraphs, the first in the National, the 
other in the Dédats. 


The frightful conflict of June, the promulgation 
of certain social doctrines, the state of trade and 
public misery, have produced in certain depart- 
ments, a blind reaction against the republican prin- 
ciple itself. It appears that General Cavaignae has 
thought it right to resort to a measure calculated 
to enlighten the departments as to the real inten- 
tions of the National Assembly and the govern- 
ment, of a nature, in a word, to correct deluded 
opinions. A certain number of the representatives, 
were, it is said, summoned to meet yesterday, at 
the residence of the chief of the executive govern- 
meat, who requested them to accept a mission to 
the departments. This mission will, it is said, be 
eutirely one of conciliation, and will also have for 
its object to obtain for the government information 
as to the true state of opinion, and of the adminis- 
tration of the local authorities. 

The government, in order to obtain an exact ac- 
count of the respective strength of each party in 
France, has ordered to be drawn up, in every de- 
partment, a general list of all the citizens who have 
been named members of the municipal councils, in- 
dicating the opinions of each. This demand, which 
is imposed with great urgency upon the prefects, 
lays down the four following categories—viz., le- 
gitimists, conservatives, ardent republicans, and 
moderate republicans. 


No one had forgotten the unfortunate action 
aid results of the missions to the provinces, pleni- 
polentiarized, as the French term it, by Ledra- 
Rollin, when minister of the interior. The names 
of some of the representatives summoned for the 
new errand, happened to transpire immediately, 
and to be among the most obnoxious for the ma- 
jority—I mean the former monarchists and the 
moderate republicans not connected with the Na- 
tional and its circle. Commissaries, styled of 
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political police, had already been set over various 
provinces, not less than three adjacent in the 
south; and with unlimited inquisitorial preroga- 


tive. The same majority were jealous of Cavaig- 
nac’s ostentatious denunciations of the legitimists 
and former Orleanists; his leaning towards the 
extreme democrats ; his indulgence to such Jaco- 
bin organs as La Réforme and La République, 
while he crushed the much less culpable Gazette 
de France. It had become evident that the exec- 
utive chief was not with the majority, though the 
majority had yielded all that he seemed to desire, 
and stifled whatever threatened to raise any mu- 
tual distrust or contrariety of effort. 

The application to representatives ; the selec- 
tion of them for such a purpose ; without consult- 
ing the Assembly, could not be passed in silence. 
Early in the sitting of Saturday, Monsieur Baze, 
a sort of lord of the department of Lot-et-Garonne 
—a magnate of the bar—and a tried republican— 
interrogated froin the tribune, Sénart the able min- 
ister of the interior, touching the paragraph of 
the National. The minister first disclaimed all 
| association of the executive with the Nationa/, all 
| responsibility for its statements ;—** murmurs, loud 
/murmurs—prolonged murmurs from the floor.” 
In fact, every auditor knew the allegation to be 
|insincere, as every one disbelieved M. Guizot’s 
| disavowals of intimacy and dependence between 
his cabinet and the court, and the Journal des Dé- 
bats. The much and justly respected predeces- 
\sor of Mr. Rush, Senator King, once put the 
| French premier to the dilemma of fibbing officially 
‘on that head. 

Sénart proceeded to acknowledge the project 
/of a deputation of representatives, with a view to 
ascertain and ‘‘ reanimate public spirit—republi- 
can spirit that seemed to flag ; to transfer to the 
country the thought and feeling predominant with 
the whole Assembly, of confidence and faith in 
(the futurity of the republic’’—an idea which was 
received with the same expression of countenance, 
over the hall, as the asseveration about the Na- 
tional. The minister added—‘* The administra- 
tive personnel in the provinces is incomplete ; the 
disquietude is great, the inhabitants have doubts 
of the real tendencies and designs of the govern- 
ment; it behoves, it concerns us, to refresh and 
rectify public opinion ; to study the means proper 
to give stability to the political system established 
on the 24th February.’’ He was answered by 
Baze and another intrepid and masterly pleader, 
de Falloux, of great personal and literary consid- 
eration, with conclusive reasons, some twenty at 
least, against the executive transaction. They 
more than hinted that it originated with a cabal 
seeking to secure their monopoly of influence in 
the executive branch, and of office everywhere, 
persuading the general that, by operating directly 
with absolute authority in the interior, they could 
decide his election to the presidentship of the re- 
public, and defeat redction by the old monarchiecal 
parties and men. 
| No diseussion, I think, has occurred in the As- 
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sembly, to which the whole body lent a closer 
attention or keener interest. Cavaignac betrayed 
an earnestness—a solicitude, hitherto not detected 
in his deportment and eye. When de Falloux 
asked if the house could consent that represeuta- 
tives on mission should be paid from the secret- 
service-money, the general ejaculated, rudely 
enough—** Who told you that?’ De Falloux 
replied—** | ask if it be so.’? Cavaignae—** You 
run ahead, sir, fast, very fast.”” De Falloux— 
‘**] rejoin to the honorable General Cavaignac, 
that I merely follow public opinion, which it is 
your duty, general, especially to invesiigate and 
obey. In France, public sentiment moves always 
very quickly: the executive government may not 
complain ; it must accustom itself to this celerity.”’ 
A member cried—‘* Try rather to moderate its 
pace.’’ Another—‘‘ You have organized counter 
revolution in the provinces, and your aim is to 
prevent us from combating it efficiently.” A 
third—** It is only a little sentimental journey in- 
tended for some of us zealous republicans.”’ A 
fourth—** Nobody will now venture to go.’? The 
minister talked of the objection that the Assembly 
should have been invoked to select impartially a 
trust-worthy delegation. Chorus on the floor— 
‘* No, no, let us eschew the whole affair.”’ Ca- 
yvaignac entered the tribune for a moment; Mar- 
rast, who had consigned the chair to Pagnerre, 
induced the general to leave it without speaking : 
the redoubtable Lagrange was unable to compass 
a hearing. The impressions of the great major- 
ity could not be mistaken. 


‘The Minister of the Interior.—* If the Assembly 
itself sent some of its members into the depart- 
ments, it would do quite a different thing from 
what we desired. (Interruption. A voice: ‘It 
is evident.’) It would make a great political meas- 
ure, of what we only want to have an administra- 
tive one (loud marks of disbelief, long interrup- 
tion.) If the state of the country had appeared 
such as to render the great measure just alluded to 
necessary, we should not have hesitated to call for 
it, and to have freed ourselves from the choice 
witich we have now to make. But you placed us 
in power to do what is to be done, and nothing 
more. What we have spoken of appears to us 
sufficient, and we hope that your confidence will fol- 
low us in the execution, as in the conception of the 
measure.’’ (Great agitation, which lasted some 
tune. At last) 

M. Besnard appeared in the tribune and said : 
**'The impressions of the Assembly cannot be doubt- 
ful to any one. TIT propose, therefore, that the As- 
sem!ly do pass purely and simply to the order of 
the day.”’ (Loud eries of ‘* Hear, hear.’’) 

The President.—* M. Marie demands permission 
to speak. 

The M nister of Justice.—* In the interest of the 
power which you have placed in the hands of the 
government, a measure has appeared necessary 
which has given birth in this Assembly to very 
sharp opposition. ‘The minister of the interior has | 
explained to you the meaning and object of that | 
measure, and the government thinks it right to de- | 
clare frankly that it 


persists in this measure. 
(Movement. ) 


In order that there may not be any | 
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|doubt about the matter, I demand that the Assem. 
|bly pass to the order of the day, but only afier q 
vote formally expressed.*’ (Approbation.) 

| The liveliest agitation followed this declaration, 
| The representatives left their places, and descended 
‘into the body of the house. A numerous and com- 
| pact group was formed at the foot of the tribune, 
|close to the seat of General Cavaignae, to whom 
‘animated words were addressed, as well as to \, 
|Marie. Further down M. Garnier Pages and \M. 
|Corne mounted up on the benches of the left, and 
| endeavored by gesture to calm down the animation 
of the members. M. Pagnerre suddenly quitted 
the chair, and was seen conversing with M. Maur- 
rast. The sitting was by that act suspended, and 
remained so for about twenty-five minutes. 

| M. Marrast, after speaking with M. Pagnerre, 
| descended into the body of the house, and in a imo- 
|ment after went out with General Cavaignac. || 
the ministers followed them. The utmost agitation 
continued to prevail. 

A little before half-past five, M. Pagnerre again 
took the chair, the ministers reéntered the Asscm- 
bly, and M. Marrast ascended the tribune. After 
| some time, order being restored, 
| M. Marrast said :—‘I do not come here to pro- 
| long a discussion which has thrown the Asseibly 
into such animation. I shall merely read to you 
an order of the day which I propose for your adop- 
tion. It runs thus:—* The National Assembly, 
| after having heard the explanations given, and leay- 
| ing to the responsibility of the executive power the 
appreciation of the intended measure, does hereby 
pass to the order of the day.’’’ (From all sides, 
** Trés-bien ! trés-bien !’’) 

The President.—‘* M. Baze declares that he ad- 
| heres to this order of the day.’’ (Hear, hear.) 

Great agitation still continued to prevail. 

M. Marrast again ascended the tribune, and a 
second time read the order of the day. (‘The con- 
fusion continued.) 

The president then put it from the chair amidst 
the utmost agitation. Almost all the members rose 
by degrees in its favor. There were, perhaps, 


t 
about a dozen persons against on the counter-trial. 


The order of the day was declared to be adopted. 

The Assembly adjourned in great agitativa at 
half-past five. 

A witness to the private conference of the geu- 
eral, Marrast, the ministers and some of the most 
devoted representatives, has informed me that Jus- 
chereau was directed to draw up the order of the 
day, motivé such as they wanted to avoid the 
more unfavorable import of the simple order, 
which would, plainly, be carried, if nothing else 
were tendered in their behalf; suddenly Marrast 
appeared to be in alarm and distress ; he found 
that the secretary had added to ‘appreciation’ 
the word réfléchie; a plan peu réfléchi means a 
hasty, inconsiderate one. ‘This was expunged at 
once. 

As the order remains, it was understood and 
voted in the same sense. The house would not 
sanction the project; but as the simple order of 
the day was unexpectedly made a cabinet-ques- 
tion, and they were not prepared to part with Ca- 
vaignac, they gladly took the other from the 
hands of his immediate counsellors. We are told 
this day, positively, by some of the journals, that 
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the executive and ministers appreciating, as they | writings, are, however, in some conjunctures, of far 
should at first have appreciated the scheme which | worse mischief, than any one of the crimes for 
the Assembly thus threw hack on their responsi-| which death may still be inflicted. In their im- 
pility, have relinqnished it altogether. The Na- | mediate and their distant effects, they have proved 
tional, half angry at the non-partnership declara- | in France, murderous, ruinous, infectious, in the 
tion of Sénart, deseribes his explanations as weak, | highest degree and widest extent. We see, by 
and denies any participation of its own in the busi- | the experience—so awful—of the present day, 
ness—subjoining, “‘ re long, France will divide! that there cannot be an experiment more danger- 
herself into two parties—the republicans of all! ous fora European community, than the sudden 
dates—the royalists of all branches.’ Distrust| destruction of its government. A presentative 
in Cavaignae’s judgment and independence is ag-| moved on the 17th, that all the peines infamantes 
oravated. General Changarnier, the commander | —the ignominious or stigmatic penaliies—in the 
of the national guards, is opposed to him—indis- | 

| 


French code should be expunged for political of- 
rectly so far. The minister of war, thouch a 


fences as well as that of death. He areved 
friend, is not a political ally, or at least avoids re-| that the plotters against the state were generally 
lations with the coférie, and frowns on all shades| swayed and blinded by political passions ; that 


of revolutionary fanaticism. they were mostly young, and could, at some pe- 


To close, for this epistle, the legislative story | riod, beeome valuable members of society, if not 
of last week, let me mertion that the house, after | blasted in character and spirit, by hard Jabor at the 


long debate, deeply impressive, refused to intro- 


galleys, deportation, banishment, perpetual impris- 
duce into the constitution the abolition of capital! onment, or deprivation of civie franchise—the 
punishment—even in political cases ; and that the peines infamantes. An able lawyer resisted the 
reading of the article, Sovereignty of the People,; motion: he did not wish attempts to overthrow 
was followed by what I shall here annex for your governments to be deemed venial ; among the per- 
edification. petrators some or many might be actuated by gen- 
‘erous passions ; but in a number of instances, they 


ierre Leroux ascende e tribune amidst | |. w +} 
M. Pierre I . ended the tribune amidst richly deserved—as bad citizens impelled by selfish 


marks of general impatience, and, as usual, brought) .. black fa] ef : 

as + ; - aims, black r: ulse ¢ ‘rnicious theories— 
with him a large roll of papers. (Cries of ** What | * meee tera deeds | venste ne teng ny = 
volume!) Tle commenced by saying that he did | What the tribunals might at present inflict.  Seci- 
not intend to read a written speech. (** Ah, ah!’’| ety should not be disarmed. Republican govern- 
laughter.) However, he maintained that every) ment is the government of the whole people ; trea- 
representative was entitled to do so if he pleased. 
He eame forward to oppose the article, beeause it 
contained a vicious definition of sovereignty. ‘That 
definition had been borrowed from the Constitution : fi 
of An. III.: and, in addition, the word essentially —who labored to substitute the covernment of one 


son to it is therefore essentially iniquitous ; those 
who would subvert it, whether for the sake of dy- 
nasty or to enable pretenders to reach dictatorship 


had been struck out. The article cives the sover-| OT 2 few for that of all—could not be regarded as 
eignty to the universality of the citizens, but that! objects of lenity, and should not be encouraged by 
was false, and resembled a monarchieal constitu-| any hope of impunity or indulgence. The motion 
tion. (Movement.) It forbade every individual the 
right to attribute to himself the ex me of ee tion of ruling powers. 

soverelg , sve > legis a Bet ’ oe é 
Samet aioe pinatiie eooetd oot, without| ® advocate for the total abolition of eapital 


nage! . on a ae auhintiin aaa + 

doubt, fail to attribute to themselves a share. On| PUsishment dwelt, in a rem irkable strain, on what 
the other hand, it was too much forgotten that the | you call Lynch Law, which is greatly more famil- 
liberty of the press and free examination were | iar in French than in American history. I am 
terms of sovereignty. ‘1 propose, therefore,”’ said | tempted to translate some of his observations. 
M. Leroux, * the followi i¢ wording :-—* The sov-| 
ereigniy does not belong to any man—king, empe- 


fell before these considerations that touch the situa- 


* Yon have been reminded, citizens, that the peo- 
rer, prinne. er any ether name that. despotiem.cen | ple, on the 24th or 25th of February, cond mned 
devise ; it deck, ies slalenss te long to ste asteteeras | death men, detected in pillaging. What should 
or any class. It belongs toe ich, an | does not be- | we recognize in this fact ’ We pe receive the il 
long to all, except because it belongs toeach. (A ple putting themselves in the stead and funetions 
laugh.) To combine the sovereignty of each with | of the regular judicature of the country, in a man- 
the sovereignty of all—sueh is the object of the re- | ner which may be praised, but, in general, should 
publican constitution.’ ”’ ; 

This amendment was put to the vote and rejected. 


be deplored. In truth, this faet of summary jus- 
tice by the people on flagrant enormities, has very 
Len Uae often oceurred in France; our annals afford a 
great multitude of sad examples. Now, to in- 
duce the people to forego this execution of their 

In the diary of legislative proceedings, which | power and gratification of their impulses under the 
Was committed, for you, to the post-office yester-| semblance of justice, society should renounce the 
day, there is a mistake concerning the final vote | right of capital punishment : the people will cease 
on the point of inserting in the constitution the} to kill, when you cease. Itis irregular and lament- 
abolition of capital punishment. The article| able enough when the inflictions by the people 
adopted exempts political offences alone from that| seem due and equitable and honest, but it is abso- 
punishment. Insurrections, conspiracies, seditious | lutely terrible when they are acts of vengeance, 


Paris, 20th Sept., 1848. 
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and God knows how frequently they have been so {the great master of the University : ** Do you know, 
here and elsewhere. Let us beware of laws of | Fontanes, what I admire most in the world? ; | 
vengeance ; then neither the people, nor individuals the powerlessness of foree to found anything 
ae hes iS oat < Ihere are only two powers in the world—the sal, 
will have a pretext to exercise it, and all homicide 8" ; . ae 
9 and the mind, and in the end the former is alway, 

may disappear. 


. |eonquered by the latter.”’ ‘Thus spoke the mag 6 
Oa Monday, Pierre Leroux endeavored to strike | the sabre par excellence. That great man did jy 


from the coustitution all provision by the state for|think that brute force could contend against the 
clergy of any denomination. His discourse was| mind; and he was right. 

less discursive and mystical than ordinarily : he 
urged many of the strongest arguments for entire Montalembert dilated with force and truth on 4) 

separation of church and state, and for the volun-| Vitiation of the minds and morals of the humble; 
tary system. He cited emphatically the example classes; on the moral evils of their condition, even 
of the American republics who comprehended that | Worse than the physical, severe as he acknowledged 
compulsory support of ministers of religion mili- these to be. Ignorance was the hunger of the jp. 
tated with the principles and genius of republican- tellect ; false doctrine, the poison : those who ev. 
isin. The philosopher could searcely hope to pre- amined the insurgents pent in the prisons an 
vail over the conviction of the whole Assembly, | forts, found that they all could read ; and how had 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood at least would they used their rudimental education—how }ja( 
starve without stipends from the treasury. He they profited by it? in reading the works of 
urged that salaries have always prompted to per- Proudhon and Louis Blane. On the day after the 
secutious against new sects and he charged French | invasion of the Assembly in May, it was officially 
protestantism with connivance at official severity. proposed to exclude all religious teaching from «| 

programme of the primary schools throughout 


4 2. ¥ France ; the consequence of which would hav 
Pierre Leroux. The law decisions to which he has : 


. - , similation o » peasant-you r 
alluded have been the subject of a protest drawn up been the sastmil oe Yes is ae me t 
by me, and signed by all the Protestant pastors of corrupted generations of the Paris faubourgs. 


M. Coquerel.—I have only a word to reply to M. 


Paris. Protestantism never wished for liberty for} The absolute illiteracy of the majority of the 
its own sake—it wished that all other communions | peasants is a sort of protection for their heads ay 
should also share in it. hearts. Could they be impressed with the doc- 





trines, and seduced into the habits, which th 
working orders of Paris have contracted, Frane 
would be only an immense, and fatal, and hideous 
anarchy. The count repeated, mercilessly, the 


This allegation of pastor Coquerel drew loud ap- 
plause from all quarters. 
Count de Montalembert, a leader of the Catholic | 
arty in France—of admirable elocution and aj _. . , ' 
wad 5s ... | Strictures he so often poured forth in the Chamber 
caustic spirit—demanded that the constitution . , “ae 
. : of Peers against the French University system 
should stipulate universal freedom of instruction. . . ea oe 
; He quoted a journal edited by the new “ cream of 
He said: w hg See 7 “2 , 
the Universjty,”’ philosopher Jules Simon, to this 
T demand full liberty for instruction, and I ask | effect: ‘* Nothing is really taught except Latin ; 
what social interest is there to oppose, as is at- 
tempted, all re turn to re ligious instruction? None lever.” This may pass for exaggeration : yet it 
that Lean see. Society is, I believe, suffering and ope me Stas eledibedl wenllae ste vet 
menaced—not only by communism, but by social- ee ee ee ‘i a 
ism. (Movement.) "By socialism, I understand | pursued with half the success or ere« it that signal- 
the whole ensemble of the doctrines, the natural | ized the college-system of the old regime. How- 
tendency of which is to declare war on Christian | ever, much practical knowledge, then neglected, is 
civilization, founded on the double principle of per- | now communicated, diffused, honored and other- 
sonal are ed ms perky ewe k ' Jax se wise recompensed ; the application of the sciences 
‘ y , ( o > 2 > 2 lh e 7 . 
many who thought they defended society and Who) 1, the mechanic arts has constantly extended ; av 
compromised it oy excessive and progressive taxa-| aatinaatl in F i PES 
. ry’ pe . a ’ ‘ : « .e ry gen- 
tion. There were others who appeared well in-| PUM@ty Mstruction In & rance Is marke Or! 
structed from their language, and whose menaces| etal progress. The University under the Orlears 
caused alarm, but who proposed and defended use- | government was in the hands of philosophers, 
ful reforms. He should not then attempt to draw| called, of the superior grade ; they professed defi 
a comparison between them, but he would say that ence for Christianity, though their lectures a d 
society was every day menaced by doctrines which, writings, and their known private sentiments, wer 
out of that Assembly armed millions of hands.| ¢. wae i iidamahs 
vas <r of infidel or unfavorable purport. The philesephy, 
(Agitation.) The mischief could not be contested | 4 » to whbetre ih of 
P : = 2. ant Y shire > revolution oi 
it was for the Assembly to find the remedy. He | Creees ane management to w oy ao erg 
was well convinced that foree would not attain that; February consigned the contro! and work . wd 
object. The muskets which three months since had | cation, are fitted to excite livelier alarm for the 
been directed against the republic were charged with | cause of religion: communism is the training ¢! 
ideas. ve - eg then, he would ask, could be! adulis in France and Germany. 
at if gee a . were a — pag i On the 19th, the stated continuation of the de- 
ety! vere necessary for him to show that | eee 
: “ie : a "| bate on the constitution was supplanted by the 
force however skilfully directed was insufficient for | bate ” oe ' : f al ey rm 
. ° . - | >, , - ¢ zing Aige- 
security, he would invoke the testimony of a man | project of the WER-COPATNENS EE QOSRIERE 
who was the most complete expression of foree.| tia. No time was to be lost in drawing off the 
Napoleon, in the days of his greatest power, said to| superabundant and suffering population of the great 





very little of that is acquired ; nothing else what- 
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cities: very many thousands of families were ready 
to emigrate thither: twelve thousand individuals 
could be despatched this year. Such were the in- 
stances of the minister, General Lamoriciére, who 
expounded and defended his whole scheme with 
patriotic zeal, and a vigor of reusoning which 
wrought on the Assembly all he could desire. 
A number of distinguished speakers commented on 
it in detail; some reproved it utterly. The re- 
porters well observe, that he vanquished the wordy 
lawyers as if they were Arabs. The bill opens 
at the treasury a credit of fifty millions of franes, to 
be appropriated to the settlement of ten or fifteen 
thousand families in Algeria; of which sum, five 
millions available this year, ten the next, thirty-five 
in the years 1850 and 1851. God only knows, 
however, what will be the situation of the treasury 
or the government, even next year. Each colonist 
is promised, as a cession, from two to ten hectares 
of land; a hectare exceeds somewhat two French 
acres. During the three first years he will re- 
ceive the subsidies necessary for his enterprise. 
The fund pays the expenses of his emigration. 
Lamoriciére has in horror all the new-fangled as- 
sociations of labor ; all communism, upon the Cabet 
or the Owen plans. Several of the speakers pro- 
posed them argumentatively ; he combated them 
in a way that occasioned merriment; he believed 
that they were contrivances of individuals who 
aimed at getting all authority and profits within their 
own grasp; it was to constitute themselves an éat 
major, to parade, idle, with black coats and round 
hats, while their subjects toiled anc obeyed, that 
these gentlemen tasked their ingenuity in framing 
codes of association. I was struck with the asser- 
tion, which seemed to be generally admitted in this 
debate, that all the cultivable soil in France has 
been tilled for centuries, and that the portions not 
so, ave been abandoned because they present near- 
ly insuperable obstacles. Lamoricic re argued that, 
at all events, it was wiser to expend labor and 
money on the virgin lands of Algeria, than the 
sterile or effete at home, independently of the ne- 


: 9 . ~ | 
cessity of colonizing the province for the preser- 


vation of the conquest. 

La Révue des deux Mondes, issued on the 15th 
inst., offers various articles of pith and moment, 
of which I have neither leisure nor space to fur- 
nish, by this mail, an adequate account. The first, 
of 23 pages, is a survey of the case of Italy in gen- 
ral, and the Italian Revolution of 1848, by the 
intelligent Princess Christine Trjvulee de Belgioso, 
who has acted in that revolution in the way I have 
heretofore reported. Mignet, the historian, her 
intimate friend, is presumed to be her co/laborateur 
in the digest of her interesting and authentie de- 
tails and news. 








} 
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end for the whole peninsula. The second article 
treats of agricultural industry in France. It rests 
on official statistics; shows how much is needed 
of inquiry and reform, and represents, as the main 
evils, the minute division of the soil, the want of 
capital, the injudicious distribution of labor, and 
other means ; the insecurity of proprietors, and the 
indigence of the rural laborers. It is a gloomy 
picture on the whole. The third article consists 
of a dissertation lately read to the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, by the erudite J. J. Ampére, the 
main object of which is to prove by an application 
of the Champollion-method—the testimony of 
monuments and insecriptions—the following three 
propositions :—Ist, That there were no casées in 
ancient Egypt, taking the word in the strict accep- 
tation; that, for example, which it has in India. 
2d. That in Egypt several important professions, 
the sacerdotal, military, judicial, and some others, 
were not constantly hereditary. 3d. That no other 
broad division existed between the several portions 
of Egyptian society, than everywhere obtains be- 
tween men in eminent professions, and those 
who exercise trades. All this conflicts with old 
authority and the opinion of many centuries. Am- 
pére glorifies Champollion ; he boasts of the hom- 
age which his discoveries and precess have won in 
America as well as Europe. 

The other article of consequence is of 37 pages, 
on the State of the French Finances before the 
Revolution of February ; a subject already treated 
in able pamphlets by an ex-minister of the treas- 
ury, by Benjamin Delessert, and the present head 
of the Bauk of France, Monsieur d’Audiffret. 
The author of the article, L. Vitet, a representa- 
tive, is not inferior to his predecessors in knowledge 
and exposition ; he denies that the revolution saved 
France from badkruptey ; insists that the finances 
threatened no such catastrophe ; that the appropri- 
ation of the vast revenue to the national purposes 
which he specifies, had lasting utility honorable to 
the Orleans reign ; and that if embarrassed finances 
sufficed to overthrow governments, the republic 
would be in extreme danger. 

The ‘ Political Chronicle’’ deals freely with the 
leading traits and measures, and general capacity of 
Dictator Cavaignae. It relates that the unfortunate 
and regretted Duke of Orleans, who, though he knew 
Cavaignac’s connections, did not withhold the proper 
protection of his military career, observed, ** Per- 
haps I am raising up a commander for the repub- 





lic.”’ ** Cavaignac,’’ adds the Review, ** has sang- 
froid and manly bearing ; he speaks little, rarely 


too much ; he scarcely ever laughs, and is not 
familiar in intercourse. He is of good faith in 
what he utters, according to the range of his ideas, 






She ascribes the unfortunate re-| and the habits of his judgment; in public, his voice 
sulls to the discrepancies of parties, and the faults | is of command, and sometimes his enunciation is 
of leaders, political and military ; and she especial-| hollow aud embarrassed; his apparent conviction 
ly blames the provisional government of Miia: Leneisee respect. Let him beware of flatterers 
She hopes that the dismal experience of the | and interested counsels. Lamartine paid dear to 
divisions of chiefs, and the disorders of the people, |learn that popularity must not be exposed to rash 
will prove salutary ; peace, and the subsidence of | or very bold trials.” A frequenter of Cavaignac’s 
turbid fermentation, are now the most desirable | soirées tells me that Lagrange, the Montagnard, 













































































whom I have described in a former epistle, on en- 
tering the drawing-room, proceeded to throw his 
arms on the shoulders of the general’s mother, 
who presided, and to kiss her on each cheek; the 
aged Jady is an ultra-demecrat. ‘The punsters 
style her la mére rouge, with reference to her sup- 
posed predilection for the republic of that color. 
The most splendid entertainments are those of the 
president of the Assembly, Marrast, (just reclect- 
ed,) in the magnificent official edifice. At his re- 
cent sumptuous ball, which some of his old asso- 
ciates, now of the Mountain, acrimoniously censure, 
the Count de Mornay, Soult’s son-in-law, noting 
the elaborate splendors of the scene, and the lofty 
port and brilliant retinue of Madame Marrast, said 
to him, ‘* Really, Mr. President, you are the first 
robleman (le premier gentilhomme) of the republic 
democratic and social.” 
Paris, Sept. 2ist, 1848. 
You were informed that elections were to be 
held on the 17th inst., in the department of the 
Seine, for three members of the National Assem- 
bly. Since this day week, all attention and anxi- 
ety was fixed on the struggle—as between the 
anarchists and the friends of order, of every de- 
scription and title. On Monday, the second day, 
early in the morning, I strolled from the St. Ger- 
main railroad station, to the boulevards, along 
these as far as the Porte St. Martin, thence down 
the adjacent streets, thence across to the Palais 
toyal and the Rue de Rivoli. The survey occu- 
pied two hours and a half. I have witnessed, in 
the United States, very animated canvassing, and 
in Great Britain, terrible polling; but never scenes 
of the kind to be compared in extent, vivacity, 
aud variety, with those of the French capital. 
The following newspaper article is not hyperboli- 
ca. = 
The Elections !—This is the word which is re- 
sounding from the centre to all the corners of Paris. 
At the general election there were only 80 candi- 
dates for the 34 seats; but now, 115 competitors 
come forward for the three vacancies. The red re- 
public presents but three apostles of socialism. 
This tactic is the most positive, and might be suec- 
cessful but for the good sense of the working class, 
which, after the issue of the late events, seems to 
have refleeted upon the vague and dangerous prom- 
ises made to it. ‘The remaining 112 candidates be- 
long in general to the moderate party. About 30 
of these are puffed by the journals, but the rest are 
reduced to be content with what their placards may 
produce, and particularly Louis Napoleon. The 
professions of faith of these 112 are in general con- 
fined to assurances of their upright coaduet in fu- 
ture. They respect family ties and property. More 
than 300,000 placards are ordered from the different 
printers of Paris, and they are drawn off on papers 
of all colors. Most of them are headed with the 
word Nommons. One bill-sticker has hired one 


hundred and fifty men to paste them upon the) 
walls, an operation which is performed in the | 


night. The 115 candidates have required 8 mil- 
lions of lists, which are distributed to the people 


passing through the streets, the squares, and all, 


other public places ; and one candidate has been 
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j|cunning enough to paste his profession of faith op 
| the inside of certain columns on the boulevards and 
| quays. 
| quays 


Every accessible wall or surface above ground 
| was covered with the placards and with election. 
eering caricatures—near which stood groups ore 
or less numerous of the working classes reading 
and discussing the appeals of General Montho!oy. 
and associations of operatives, for Louis Nap 
Bonaparte. Caricatures of the prince, in th. 
eral principal events of his life, abounded. — [iec. 
ommendations of Marshal Bugeaud appeared oy 
every side, with counter-addresses. The jist 
atrocious of the proclamations was from [!a; 
dated the keep of Vincennes, where the miser ani 
is a prisoner. It astonished me that it was tolcr- 
ated by the police. It presented itself every. 
where. I saw only one attempt to tear it down 
and this was followed by a small riot. Atoyg 
the placards was one signed by eleven meters 
of the National Assembly—of the Mountain—\e- 
hemently exhorting the people to vote for Cabet, 
Raspail, and Thoré ; the second confined at \in- 
cennes for the attempt of the 15th May on the 
Assembly, and the third, the prime champion, as 
an editor, of the red republic in its most fear/ul 
aspirations and designs. 

Persons were employed in scattering tickets of 
the several parties and their subdivisions, over tle 
pavements, besides thrusting them into the hands 
of every passenger. On the day before, the wro- 
naut Green threw them down from his balloon og 
the fields within some leagues of the capital. Na- 
poleon was the erial candidate. The extensive 
arrangements and ingenious devices for his cun- 
vass in three different departments, must lave 
cost the prince and his votaries a pretty rownd 
sum. He is elected, indeed, in all, and by con- 
siderable majorities. He owes his triumph to te 





masses, in town and country. You can now jude 
of the prestige of a name. It is believed that he 
is among us, and will challenge his seat in tle 


| Assembly, as soon as he has been proclaimed at 
the opening of the ballots, this day, at the Hot'l- 
| de-Ville. How the Assembly will receive the 
| outlaw, and what they will do concerning Raspail 
‘the prisoner, also elected, remains a matter ¢f 
| manifold speculation and deep concern. ‘To re- 
| ject Napoleon would be a hazardous extren 
| The three successful names are Bonaparte, Fould, 
/and Raspail. The moderate parties, republican, 
and ci-devant monarchists, may be said to have 
| yielded the victory to their united and thorowg!h|y- 


‘disciplined antagonists, by casting their votes on 
| eighteen or twenty candidates. Fould is a good 
iechoice. We had attroupements in every quartet, 
day and night, but no affrays—beyond a jest! 

| The compact and puissant manifestation and 
skilful array of the red republic have reidiwakened, 
and justly, the direst misgivings and alarms. Bo- 
naparte’s case is a serious complication, too. The 
distrustful remark—‘ If he happen to be a man 
of desperate audacity, it is possible for him to 
gather, in Paris and the precincts, an army of pro- 

















Kiaires, Who would at once hail him emperor—a 
cry likely to be echoed by a large part of the gar- 
rison, and, perhaps, of the troops of the line in 
other barracks and camps in the interior.”” Cav- 
aignac, at least, will take every precaution to res- 
cue the republic. Yet, any monstrosity may 


emerge from this vast cauldron of adversary pas- | 


sions and interests. For two hours, yesterday af- 
ternvon, the National Assembly was in the utmost 
disorder and uproar in relation to restrictive or pre- 
ventive measures against the press, which a mem- 
ber proposed to prohibit in the constitution. He 
filed. His motion was levelled at Cavaignac. 


Count Molé, the old minister of Louis Philippe, 
; prevailed at Bordeaux, which had a represent- | 


ative to elect. 


[This letter was sent by the United States, which 
steamer was obliged to put back. ] 


Paris, Sept. 1, 1548. 


which an intermission of business usually occurs. 
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At the sitting of Monday last, what may be called | 
the American doubts or exceptions, respecting Le | 


Verrier’s labors and conclusions on the perturba- 
tions of Uranus, were discussed between the as- 
tronomer and M. Babinet, the natural philosopher, 
who followed in part the American notions. The 
reporter of the sitting says that some unprejudiced 
minds began to doubt that the presence of the 
planet Neptune sufficed to explain the perturba- 
tious of Uranus. ‘The discovery of another planet, 
stil] more remote, was thought to be indieated. 
Babinet seized this idea honestly, and undertook to 
designate the region of the heavens in which should 
be this other planet, called by him Hyperion. His 
reasoulng and course of calculation we may pass 
over. Le Verrier, adds the reporter, could not be 
angry with his brother of the Academy ; his Nep- 
tune was not struck out, nor the beauty and im- 
portance of his labors undervalued. He examined 
the question on Monday; he averred that Babinet 
had adopted, rather hastily, a false hypothesis. 
“The American philosophers, in their ignorance 
of the question, when they announced that the per- 
turbations of Uranus remained without adequate 
explanation, fell into an error which French as- 
tronomers of good faith ought to discard. If there 
be a planet beyond Neptune, which is very probable, 
the time to find it by caleulation has not yet arrived. 
The manifestations should not be sought in the ex- 
cess of the perturbations of Uranus, but in those 
of Neptune itself, when it shall have performed an 
are sufliciently extended for them to become per- 
ceptible in their turn.”? Thus, continues the re- 
porter, public opinion is at length settled on this 
head. The planet Neptune completely explains 
the perturbations of Uranus. Thus fails the at- 
tempt to lesson the eclat of one of the finest dis- 
coveries of modern times. The shooting stars, 
expected last month, were vigilantly watched here. 
- Coulvier-Gravier saw distinctly the number of 





the apparitions of the 


éluiles filantes progres- 
sively increase, from the 30th July until the mghit 
of the 9th of August, during which it reached its 
maximum, On that night, from midaight to one 
o’clock in the morning, eighty-six were seen fur- 
rowing the sky, and the observations alone of ihe 
nights of the 9th and 10th of August, gave a total 
of four hundred and fourteen of these meteors. 

It is this day that we are to have Lamartine’s 
address to the voters of the ten departments which 
elected him to the National Assembly. He ren- 
ders an account of all the acts of his political life, 
since the 24th February. The exposition will be 
brilliant; but Prospero’s wand is broken. ‘The 
editor of the Presse says, that the confidences or 
confessions of his previous diversified existence will 
soon appear in parts in the feua/leton of that paper. 
So, Chateaubriand’s Posthumous Memoirs. M. 


i de Gérando, son of the celebrated writer of that 


name, kas issued his Demvcratie Christian, or 


| Evangelical Manual of Liberty, Equality, and 
Tne Paris Academy of Sciences still] languishes. | Fraternity. 
This is the season of the general vacations, during | 


It consists of the texts, with his com- 
mentaries, of the New Testament, consecrating the 
three cardinal] points of the republican polity. M. 
de Gousset, Archbishop of Rheims, has published 
the first volume of his Dogmatic Theology. The 
work will be comprised in two thick octavos. His 
Moral Theology has passed through two editions. 


|M. Thiers has completed a large tract on Proper- 





ty, which will be inserted, piece-meal, next week 
in the Constitutionnel. The preparation of this 
work interrupted his History of the Consulate and 
the Empire. His eighth volume is, however, fin- 
ished, and will speedily appear. The succeeding 
two will gain in the philosophical reflections and 
lessons by his experience of the Revolution of 
February. He has conducted himself with more 
judgment, since, than Lamartine ; sound doctrine, 
strong sense, lucidity, patriotism, and courage, 
have distinguished his efforts in the committees 
and the tribune of the Assembly. As a statesman 
and debater, he is acknowledged the first in that 
body. Several of the new dramatic pieces have 
fully succeeded. Eugene Sue’s secondary novel, 
Morne au Diable, has been converted into a very 
attractive play for the Amligue Comique. The 
Théatre Historique is enriched with a skilful aud 
fascinating, but very licentious, piece, entitled the 
Chandelier, in prose, and three acts with tableaux. 
Ii is perfectly adapted for the corruption of the sex 
in married life—like most of the French comedies. 
The French Academy, at its late sitting, chose to 
bestow on Musset a money-prize founded “* in favor 
of a poor writer, whose talents should merit en- 
couragement.’? As a poet and playwright, he has 
possessed for some eighteen years, the highest fa- 
vor with the French public, and reaped an annual 
harvest for his purse. The audience, at the Acad- 
emy, at first stared, and then smiled, when the 
motive was caught. De Musset had been dis- 


missed, under the provisional government, through 
political rancor or literary spite, from a post in one 
of the branches of the public administration. The 
Academy wished to manifest its reprobation of the 
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act. The author transferred the prize to a hospi- 
tal. 

The grand opera is fortunate in a ballet called 
Nisida or the Amazons. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the scenery of the island on which 
the female community have secluded themselves 
and of the ocean which brings them a bark crowded 
with young Spanish officers who conquer in battle 
by showers of bouquets, and contrive to captivate 
the Amazons and break up the scheme. Praise is 
due to the musical composer, Benoist ; he has ful- 
filled the ballet-master’s imaginations. With this 


memorated: the ministers of the interior and the 
president of the Assembly promise a succession of 
them ; the latter already regales the dilettanti with 
the most celebrated professional performance, 
Thus the republic will prove more Athenian than 
Spartan; the fine arts and letters must not regret 
monarchy. The best of the recent melo-dramas 
is the Free Thinkers (Les Libertins) of Geneva— 
of which the subject is the fate of Servetus from 
the bigotry and cruelty of Calvin—performed at 
‘the Odeon. Few productions of the kind are 
/more powerful by plot, portraiture and diction, 





ss 


exhibition has been coupled an oratorio in two parts | The dramatist sins against biographical justice by 
Eden—by Felicien David, whose Desert and | rendering the great reformer hideous and savage, 
Christopher Columbus have won him European re You will remark that the German Catholic church 
newn. The musical critics pronounce the new | has raised its head, anew, at Vienna. Ronge is 
partition to be at least equal in all merits to the | said to kindle more enthusiasm than the political 
antecedent; Adolphe Adam extols the magnifi-| lecturers ; he draws immense crowds ; he strikes 
cence of the strains, the imitative harmony, the | off, at a blow, the trinity, the pope, the saints, the 
depth and variety of the feeling characteristic of | sacraments, and confession ; he will brook no celib- 
David’s genius. Chaos, the creation, Adam in| acy, no monastic orders, no Latin liturgy. Amid 
Paradise, the birth of Eve, the temptation, the the social and political license of doctrine and en- 
disobedience, the exile—inspire the composer ac-| terprise, and the general spirit of innovation and 
cording to the sublime, natural, and moral specta-| lawles€ness, any sectarian in religion may hope 
cles which they furnish. The instrumentation had | for a multitude of proselytes in Germany. Nothing 
wonderful success. Nearly as much excellence | of the kind is attempted in France, because the 
may be conceded to the libretto, the poet being} French are far from being prone to religious novel- 
Méry, who has rather failed in his comedy, the| ties and polemics. By the way, a singular in- 
Women’s Club, a capital subject at this juncture. | scription appears in letters of gold, on the Paris 
His Eden, like the composer's, has the true poetry | foundling hospital—‘*‘ Children of the Country.” 
of the topics and scenes. You sometimes admit | Chateaubriand has left to the Duke of Bordeaux a 
French texts; let me offer you this quotation : small number of his favorite books, with his mar- 
ginal notes—those which he read over and over, in 
order that they might the better employ the leisure 
Aucun étre ne voit ces bouleversemens, and _oaesgge the mind of the prince. Seneca " 
Ce globe désolé, sous de lugubres teintes, - Clemency, a rare copy, is included. ‘The book- 
Ces montagnes en feu, ces montagnes éteintes, | sellers announce the third volume of Amedée 
Ces cratéres morts ou fumans..... Thierry’s History of Gaul under the Roman Ad- 

Ft l’océan fuyait, abandonnant aux plaines ministration : the fourth and last will soon follow. 
Les rayons du soleil, et les fraiches haleines The two concluding volumes (5th and 6th) of 
Qui descendaient du haut des cratéres éteints ; Vaulabelle’s. History, The Two Restorations, are 
L’arbre, se révélant dans sa grace premiére; nearly ready. He is the minister of public in- 
Déploya, sur un fond d’azur et de lumiere, struction at this time, and one of the most i/]-f:- 
Ses rideaux de verdure aux horizons lointains.... | yored faces that I have seen in the National As 
L’homme arrive! et bientét & son cété se eve, | sembly. The scientific traveller, Alfred Demer- 
Avec toutes les fleurs, la fleur vivante d’Eve! | say, has returned from Paraguay, and deposited 
Alors, les chants d’oiseaux, l’hymne des arbres | with the ministry a copious report on the culture, 

on ae VENUS . . preparation, and trade of tobacco in that region. 
Mélodie inconnue et soudain entonnée, ‘Its main object is to promote commercial inter- 
Annoncérent partout que la femme était née, | edits targa Pictadieind The Acad- 
Donnant l’amour a |’univers! 4 ee ee 

|emy of Moral and Political Sciences held, !ast 

Felicien David has chosen as his themes, grand | week, a very interesting public anniversary. Baron 
natural and religious pictures and historical glories. Charles Dupin, as president, delivered an able dis- 
‘* Lucky fellow you,”’ said to him a composer for | course on the eminent and usefu! authors of whom 
the drawing room pieces of the Comic Opera, “‘ not | the Academy can boast ; and Mignet, the historian, 
to be obliged to set chairs and tables to music.”’ perpetual secretary, surveys, with his usual felicity 
Adolphe Adam, a high authority, reports most fa- | of method, exposition and style, the career and 
vorably of the prospects of music for the winter. | works of Baron Bignon, whom Napoleon endowed 
The last fortnight has yielded several superior in his will, to write the Diplomatic History so well 
compositions for the stage; there are successful known. Bignon died at seventy. He belonged 
débuts ; the troupe of the Grand Opera (which he | as a public man to the revolution, the consulate, 
will not consent to style by its new official title | and the empire—which enabled the eulogist to dip 
Théatre de la Nation) will be complete in all char-| into each of those periods. The critic of the No 
acters and requisites: Gvod concerts are com-| ional complains that, at the sitting, the word re 





Jair est voilé de brume, et l’océan inonde 
La planéte, volean o0 doit fleurir le monde ; 
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public was not once pronounced : neither of the | lence ; there was, on the 26th ult., much popular 
jiscourses mentioned the revolution of February. ‘agitation at Turin. Reschid-Pacha has been re- 
Mignet, who was shoved from his station at the instated at Constantinople, as grand vizier—a 
head of the precious archives in the department of | change deemed favorable to France and the cause 
foreign affairs, has little reason for gratitude to of liberalism. On the 28th ult., the German Na- 


February. 

Yesterday, we were greeted with war-notes at 
the highest pitch. The semi-official Nationa, 
the day before, was decidedly in a bellicose mood : 
‘) the morning, it admonished Austria to beware 
of a conflict with France—to accept, without fur- 
‘her hesitation or evasion, the propositions of E:ng- 
‘und and France as mediators—‘‘ a refusal might 
raw with it consequences more perilous to her 
‘han to the republic.”” The Journal des Debats 
vreated the mediation as virtually rejected and 
hopeless, and, strangely, seemed to encourage the 
ooliey of an armed French intervention in Italy. 
it feared that the government could not refuse 
what was asked, and what it had promised. All 
the revolutionary journals urged immediate hostili- 
‘jes as the alternative of utter national shame. 
La Presse, however, contained a communication, 
evidently from the Sardinian embassy, which sup- 
plies the text of the Austrian reply to the medi- 


ating powers. ‘The imperial government regarded 


the proposal as a good office; as a new and strong 
security for the maintenance of general peace : 
hut it was negotiating with King Charles Albert, 
with whom it hoped to conclude satisfactory ar- 
rangements, soon, and it therefore begged the rep- 
resentatives of England and France to abstain 


from discussion until it received further informa- | 


tion from Marshal Radetsky of the progress and 
aspeets of the negotiations with Charles Albert. 
ln case of a comprehensive treaty, the mediation 
would be superfluous. Stocks fell on the Paris 
exchange, owing to the blasts of the newspaper 


irampets, although the general persuasion on the | 


exchange, as elsewhere, was that the Italian ques- 
tion will be settled pacifically. Some of the edi- 
tors contend logically, this morning, that the 


lrench government—Assembly and executive— | 


is not bound to assert universal Italian indepen- 
denee, and that if war is pressed by the red re- 
public and its allies, it is for further confusion and 
anarchy at home, and propagandism and pillage 


‘broad. Lord Palmerston may allow France to | 


wvolve herself in Jacobinism and bankruptey, by 
expending her blood and treasure beyond the Alps 
ind the Rhine, but, doubtless, will not venture to 
nake Great Britain belligerent over this hemi- 
sphere. All Germany and Russia would back 
\ustria. Piedmont dreads French aid. We 


| tional Assembly decreed entire freedom of reli- 
gious belief, doctrine, and worship. On Sunday 
next, General Cavaignae will review the National 
Guards, in the Champs Elyseés, with all pomp 
and pride of cireumstance. Yesterday's sitting 
of the Assembly was occupied by a very able and 
| instructive debate on the limitation of labor. The 
| minister of the interior, M. Leon Faucher, Baron 
| Charles Dupin, and Paseal Duprat, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Dupin and Faucher advocated 
‘free competition—no government-interference for 
adults. The report on the constitution, by Mar- 
‘rast, President of the Assembly, was submitted. 
It fills more than four columns of the Journal des 
Débats of this day. On the whole, it is not a 
/masterly performance. The argument for the 
exclusion of a senate lacks all strength. The 
French must be left to mismanage their own af- 
‘fairs in their own way. 

[From our Correspondent’s private letter of 17 Sept., 
| we copy the concluding paragraph. | 

| The affairs of France are as unsettled as ever. 
Those of Germany grow more and more lurid and 
|portentous. The destinies of Italy are scarcely 
iless problematical and gloomy. What can Great 
| Britain do with Ireland? There is no sunshine 
except in the United States. If you do not pre- 
‘serve social and political order, there will remain 
‘none except in the remote Asiatic despotisms. 


| 





| Tue celebrated German writer, Henry Zschokke, 


i died on the 27th June, at Aarau in Switzerland, in 


| the seventy-eighth year of his age. His name fills 
}no mean page in the annals of German literature 
| and Swiss history. A native of Magdeburg, in 
| Prussia, Zschokke commenced life by joining a com- 
| pany of strolling players, and afterwards studied 
| philosophy and divinity at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
| After many years of travels and varied adventures, 
| he devoted himself to the education of youth, and 
| fixed his residence in Switzerland at the close of the 
|Jast century. Ilis political services to Switzerland 
| were important, and he ever after considered it as 
his adopted country. For the last forty years he 
resided in his peaceful retreat at Aarau; whilst his 
/pen almost unceasingly brought forth works of 
philosophy, history, criticism, and fiction. The 
mere enumeration of his productions would con- 
siderably exceed the limits of this sketch. They 
belong to the pure school of classic German liter- 
ature, and his histories of Bavaria and Switzerland 


have glowing accounts of the French army of the | remain as noble monuments of talent. His beautiful 
Alps—60,000 choice troops, thoroughly disciplin- | tales have been translated into almost every lan- 
g 


ed and equipped, and eager for a march. 
reports of insurrections at St. Petersburg, War- 
saw, and Rome, are exploded. The telegraph 
relates commotions at Montpellier, with bloodshed, 
which are charged on the legitimist party. Leg- 
horn has been the scene of sanguinary mob-vio- 


| 


ing Chronicle. 


The guage. His chequered life had endowed him with 


a rare insight into the springs of human actions; 
and few writers in any age or country have more 
largely contributed, during the course of a Jong life, 
to entertain and improve their fellow-men.—Morn. 
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“RosPECTUS.—Tnis work is conducted in the spirit cf 
u\ttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty yeurs,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Seenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Athenaum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Zhe Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informe, 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. Ay, 
this not only because of their nearer connection with os 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. : 

Geographical Discover‘es, the progress of Colonizatio 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections. 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very wu!) 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Poreicn 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desiral}e | 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rep 
progress of the moremeni—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men « 
Leotie-—te is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe tha: 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensalle in every well 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard agains: 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient suppl; 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnotwing the wheat f 
chaff.” by providing abundant'y for the imaginatio: 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Tray 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a \ 
which shall be popular, while at the same time 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lrrrece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 3 To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for ° . . . $20 00 
eee OB . ° - $40 00 
wen? @ -, . -  . $50 00 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 


be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete | 


any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always hound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circu.a 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themse!ves 
in the business. And we wil! gladly correspond on thie 
subject with any agent who will send us doa ted refer 
ences. : 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 


at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1dcts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 
A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four ™ 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each voluine 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





WasuHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It coutains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


ish e, but this by its immense exteat and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind fa 


pansion of the present age. 


J. Q@. ADAMS. 





